By GEORGE ELLIS MOORE 
INTRODUCTION 


The institution of Negro slavery in America, superimposed 
on geographical and climatic differences, shaped the economic 
and social growth of the great sections of the nation along dif- 
ferent routes. In the Northern part of the nation a commer- 
cial-financial economy with at least a quasi-democratic social 
structure emerged, while in the South the planter-agrarian 
system characterized by class stratification predominated. 


As these mutually antagonistic systems matured, competi- 
tion between them became severe. By 1820 the contest had 
narrowed itself to a struggle for control of the national gov- 
ernment, but within another decade Northern abolitionism had 
broadened the issue to include the specific question of slavery 
es well. Within another twenty years, slavery had over- 
shadowed all other factors in the sectional contest, and floods 
of oratory poured forth pro and con. 


Virginia, lying along the Southern borderlands, experienced 
several shifts of feeling with respect to the peculiar institu- 
tion, and was driven to final self-destruction by the compli- 
cated developments steming from the existence of slavery 
within her bosom. 


If there is any validity in the macrocosm-microcosm study 
technique of the medievalists, then Virginia history becomes 
the indispensable microcosm for the study of the nation’s his- 
tory. Nearly all of the major trends and developments on the 
national scene, even to the fighting of a civil war, have been 
paralleled in Virginia. But in the case of Virginia and her 
Western Gection, the theory of secession was successfully 
Practived, and = new state born. 
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I: SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA, 1619-1820 


The history of the Old Dominion and her daughter State 
has been one of sectional strife and party conflict. From co- 
lonial times to the close of the Civil War, sectionalism was the 
dominant motif in the internal history of the State. Various 


older, Eastern institutions to the Western part of the State 
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in the United States, are the Rappahanock river to the north, 
and the first mountains to the west, and even from the Rappa- 
hanock to the Roanoke, we only cultivate for family use, as it 
cannot there be afforded at market in competition with that 


of the more southern region.” 


The Valley of Virginia, lying between high mountain ranges, 
and extending from Pennsylvania to North Carolina, offered 
easy access to the Scotch-Irish and German peoples arriving at 
Philadelphia and discovering the necessity of seeking their 
hoped-for lands on the frontier.? This movement of the peo- 
ples attracted by Penn’s “Holy Experiment” introduced a new 
current of population flowing athwart the scanty stream of 
Eastern emigration. So it resulted that Eastern institutions 
were not only forced to adapt themselves to new geographical 
conditions, but also obliged to compete with other and different 
political, social, and economic concepts, many of which were 
more capable of development under the primitive conditions 
existing in the transmontane region. 


These Scotch, Irish, Dutch, and German groups had been 
attracted to America largely through the efforts of William 
Penn, who had disseminated information concerning the ideals 
on which Pennsylvania was founded to most of the countries 
of Europe. They desired to obtain land in the form of small 
farms where they could carry on the business of agriculture 
personally under conditions of political and religious liberty.* 
They did not anticipate the founding of a system of agricul- 
ture similar to that of Eastern Virginia or South Carolina, 
which would have been impossible at any rate in view of the 
restrictions imposed by climate and terrain. 


This influx of non-English peoples became an important 
factor in the later sectional conflicts which developed within 
the Old Dominion, Their lack of British political and social 
traditions made them unreconcilable when Eastern Virginia 
reversed roles and came to occupy the part of an oppressive, 
absentee government such as England had been with respect 
te her colonies before the Revolutionary War, Although Vir- 
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a clear division between On the later period. The specific 
as true in colonial times as in the ad %, 
issues of sectional clashes were many; but usually centered 
around the question of the extension of the right to participate 
in government. ‘Although the first great sectional contest was 
generated by the attempt to disestablish the church,® later dis- 
putes concerned questions of suffrage, taxation, and govern- 
mental organization. 

But throughout the course of all such sectional controversy, 
projecting itself into the farthest reaches of every question, 
and always providing a strong core of continuity for the long 
series of clashes, was the dark thread of slavery; which stimu- 
lated dissent, aroused the darkest passions of mankind, and, 
in the end, rendered compromise and reconciliation impossible. 
While not always billed as the top issue in sectional dispute 
and legislative deliberation, slavery was an everpresent issue 
which prevented the best minds of Virginia from reaching any 
satisfactory settlement on questions of suffrage, representa- 
tion, and taxation. Because of its peculiar position as the un- 
seen issue of every question, slavery must be examined against 
the background of social and political disputation which, by 
antagonizing both East and West, became an important factor 
in the movement which resulted in the creation of the State of 
West Virginia. 


The precise facts concerning the introduction of Negroes 
imto Virginia are unknown. The usually stated account of 
their introduction by a Dutch man-of-war is open to serious 
doubt. It is based on a letter written by John Rolfe to Sir 
Edwin Sandys in January, 1620. In relating the events of the 
colony, Rolfe stated that “about the latter end of August, a 
Dutch Man of Warr .. . brought twenty and odd negroes."* 
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He did not state that they were the first such Negroes to reach 
Virginia; but, disregarding that fact, there seems to be con- 
siderable evidence that Negroes were first introduced aboard 
the Treasurer, a ship owned by the Earl of Warwick, whose 
Ppiratical voyage into the Spanish West Indies created much 
disturbance in 1619.’ Since the institution of slavery was not 
a peculiar one, but had had wide acceptance long before the 
first black set foot in Virginia, it was entirely natural that it 
should be accepted by the American colonists, The fact that 
the mother country recognized and accepted the institution 
makes this Particularly true. 


In the beginning, it seems probable that the Negroes were 
not considered to occupy a position different from that of the 
indentured servants of which there were many.° The only 


tion the Negroes did not excite much comment, Jefferson. 
States, “I have found no mention of Negroes in the colony un- 
til about 1650 . . . the British commenced the trade, and con- 
tinued it until after the revolutionary war,”? 


That slavery was rather slow in developing in Virginia is 
further attested by Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, who, in answer to a series of questions put to him by the 
British government, stated that in 1671, of forty thousand per- 
sons in the colony, six thousand were Christian servants, and 
two thousand black slaves. He further stated that fifteen hun- 
dred servants, mostly English, came into the colony each year, 
but that “not above two or three ships of Negroes” had come 
during the Past seven years,'? 


The carly development of slavery as an American institu. 
ton can be followed by examining the various laws which 
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urchase to the soldier taking them. At a later : 
ihe term Mulatto was defined as “the child of an Indien 
the child, grandchild, or great grandchild, of a Negro. This 
definition, of course, placed disabilities on Indians by subject- 
ing them to laws pertaining to Mulattoes. Under another Act 
of 1705, which provided for free and open trade with all In- 
dians,'* however, the General Court decided that no Indians 
brought in after passage of the act, nor their descendants, 


could ever be slaves in Virginia. 


Religious beliefs also became an important factor in deter- 
mining which persons were to be considered slaves. In early 
colonial times it was felt that Christians should not be de- 
graded by being reduced to slavery, and slaves who had been 
converted to Christianity were taken to be free after baptism. 
With this situation prevailing, masters were reluctant to per- 
mit Christian teachings among their slaves. This uncertain 
State of affairs was cleared up by an Act of 1667 which stated 
that,"* 

WHEREAS some doubts have risen whether children that are 
slaves by birth, and by the charity and piety of their owners 
made partakers of the blessed sacrament of baptisme be made 
free; It is enacted and declared by this grand assembly, and the 
euthority thereof, that the conferring of baptisme doth not alter 
the condition of the person as to his bondage or ffreedom; that 
diverse masters, ffreed from this doubt, may more carefully en- 
deavour the propagation of Christianity by permitting chil- 


Gren, though slaves, or those of greater growth if 
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In 1670 it was provided that all non-Christian 
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ported into the country by shipping should = 
but those coming by land, if infants, should serve 
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of twelve years and no longer.'* These provisions were modi- 
fied in 1682 by an act providing that all non-Christian serv- 
ants, with the exception of “Turkes [sic] and Moores [sic] 
whilst in amity with his Majesty,” who were imported into 
the country should be slaves.'* This law was reenacted in 
1705"? and 1753.'° 


The institution of slavery as it developed in early Virginia 
was not over-popular. As early as 1662 attempts were made to 
stop commerce in slaves. A law of that year provided that no 
Englishman bringing Indians or servants into Virginia should 
sell them for slaves.'* In 1699 a duty was imposed on the im- 
portation of slaves, and it was continued and increased until 
1776.° In 1772 the General Assembly petitioned the Crown 
for the removal of restraints which prevented the Royal Gov- 
ernor from assenting to laws designed to check the slave trade. 
Refusal to grant this petition was mentioned in the Preamble 
of the Virginia Constitution of 1776 as a reason for separation. 


After the Declaration of Independence and the removal of 
royal restraints, the colonists made haste to enact legislation 
which had been forbidden them under the rule of the royal 
governors. In 1778 Jefferson introduced a bill in the Virginia 
Legislature for the prohibition of the slave trade, and it was 
passed without opposition.’ By its terms all slaves imported 
after passage of the bill were declared to be free, but the effect 
of this legislation was largely nullified in 1785 when the act 
was modified by extending the freedom provision to those 
slaves only who were retained in Virginia for a whole year, 
or for different intervals of time sufficient to total one year.?? 
Such a provision made proof of detention for the requisite 
period very difficult, and reduced the effectiveness of the act 
‘8 stamping out the slave trade. Another section of the law 
provided that no person should be a slave except such as were 
80 on the first day of the session (October 17), and the descend- 
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subjected to cruel and unusual punishments,” and denied the 
right to trial by jury. 
An act of June, 1680, entitled “An Act for Preventing 


Negroes Insurrections” will serve as an example of the type of 
legislation enacted to control the blacks:?* 


Whereas the frequent meeting of considerable numbers of 
segroe slaves under pretense of feasts and buraills is judged of 
Gangerous consequence; for prevention whereof for the future, 
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aforesaid shalbe sent to the next constable, who is hereby 
enjoyned and required to give the said negroe twenty lashes 
on his bare back well layed on, and soe sent home to his 
master, mistris, or overseer. And it is further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid that if any negroe or other slave shall pre- 
sume to lift up his hand in opposition against any christian, 
shall for every such offence, upon due proofe made thereof 
by the oath of the party before a magistrate, have and receive 
thirty lashes on his bare back well laid on. And it is hereby 
further enacted by the authority aforesaid that if any negroe or 
other slave shall absent himself from his masters service and 
lye hid and lurking in obscure places, committing injuries to 
inhabitants, and shall resist any person or persons that shalby 
any lawfull authority be imployed to apprehend and take said 
negroe, that then in case of such resistance, it shalbe lawful 
for such person or persons to kill the said negroe or slave soe 
lying out and resisting, and that this law be once every six 
months published at the respective county courts and parish 
churches within the colony. 


The question concerning the status of the free Negro pre- 
sented a particularly thorny problem. Emancipation had ex- 
isted before 1668 and there was thus a class of free blacks to 
be dealt with.” The existence of such a class created special 
problems which rendered them undesirable in the population. 
A law entitled “An Act for Suppressing Outlying Slaves,” 
enacted in April, 1691, sought to resolve the problem by re- 
ducing the numbers of freed Negroes.” The following por- 
tion of the act expresses the prevalent feeling toward the free 
blacks: 


- » » apd forasmuch as great inconveniences may happen to 
thls country by the setting of negroes and mulattoes free, by 
thelr either entertaining negroe slaves from their masters serv- 
fee, or recelving stolen goods, or being grown old bringing a 
charge upon the county; for prevention whereof, Be it enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, and it is hereby enacted, that no 
segroe or mulatto be after the end of this present session of 
sieenbly set free by any person or persons whatsoever, unless 
eh person or persons, their heires, executors, or administra- 
tert pay for the transportation of such negroes out of the coun- 
Wy within etx months after such setting them free, upon penal- 
(7 of paying tenn pounds sterting to the Church wardens of the 
Perth where such persons shall dwell with, which money, oF 
+ Got Beetent as ehall be necessary, the said Church wardens 
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or mulatto to be transported out of the 
pos er cas ts sonata of the said money to imploy to the 
use of the poor of the parish. 


That the problem became more acute with the Passing of 
time is attested by an act of 1723 which prohibited emanci- 
pation except in special cases to be decided by the Governor 
and Council.*® Such legislation effectively checked manumis- 
sion since the administrative difficulties involved in obtaining 
the consent of the Governor made the freeing of slaves a both- 
ersome business not likely to be undertaken. It did not, how- 
ever, wipe out the desire on the part of many persons for the 
emancipation of the blacks, but their efforts were not enough 
to remove the law. In his Autobiography, Jefferson relates, 
“I made an effort . . . for the permission of the emancipation 
of slaves, which was rejected; and indeed, during the regal 
government, nothing liberal could expect success,”° 


It was not until 1782 that emancipation was again author- 
ized, with the provision that all manumitted Negroes were to 
be supported by the liberator or his estate.’ This provision 
was, of course, designed to prevent the freed blacks from be- 
coming a charge upon the state. The progress of emancipa- 
tion from 1782 forward was slow but continuous. The census 
of 1791 listed 12,866 free Negroes, Mulattoes, and Indians in 
Virginia. 


The problem of slavery was not one which would solve itself 
through a policy of salutary neglect, and this fact was well 
realized by the more thoughtful citizens of the time. During 
the period immediately before the opening of hostilities which 
marked the beginning of the Revolutionary War, there was a 
strong element which favored the legal solution of the prob- 
tem through the enactment of emancipation legislation in 


some form. Thomas Paine, premier propagandist of the age, 
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For several years before the Revolution the importation of 
slaves into Virginia had been very slight.°? The refusal of the 
British Crown to approve colonial legislation for the absolute 
prohibition of commerce in slaves was a sore point with the 
colonists, and one which was afterward often cited as an ex- 
ample of British tyranny. 


An early example of this antagonistic attitude toward Brit- 

ish restraints is to be found in the set of instructions for the 
Virginia delegates in the Continental Congress which Jeffer- 
son prepared and presented to the Virginia convention for its 
approval.” When the House of Burgesses heard the news of 
the Boston Port Bill, it passed a resolution to the effect that an 
attack on one of the colonies was an attack on all, and that 
the colonies should unite to oppose such action. Because of 
this the Governor dissolved the House the following day. In- 
stead of retiring to their respective homes, however, the mem- 
bers of the body met in rump session at Raleigh Tavern and 
issued a call for the meeting of a Congress to consider the 
whole question. It was agreed, also, that the members of the 
House were to meet as a convention in the autumn to select 
delegates to represent Virginia in that Congress. Jefferson, a 
member of the House, then prepared a set of instructions 
which he hoped the convention would approve and pass along 
to the delegates. 


A sudden illness en route to the convention made it impos- 
sible for Jefferson to proceed, but he forwarded copies of his 
instructions to Patrick Henry and Peyton Randolph. These 
resolutions, presented to the convention by the latter, antici- 
pated the Declaration of Independence in that they were 
drawn in the form of an indictment against the British mon- 
arch. A long list of grievances was stated which included the 
following clause aimed at the slave trade controversy:™* 


Yor the most trifling reasons, and, sometimes for no conceiv- 
able reseon at all, his Majesty has rejected laws of the most 
selutary temdeney. The abolition of domestic slavery is the 
eres! otyject of desire in those colonies, where it was, unhap- 
ply, introduced in their infant slate, But previous to the en- 
Hienchameenent of the slaves we have, it is necessary to exclude 
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Jefferson's instructions were considered too radical by the: 
convention and so were not approved by that body. The ine 
structions as finally agreed on contained no reference to a eo- 
lonial grievance growing out of the use of the royal veto to 
negate legislation for the prohibition of the slave trade, 


These same sentiments were more forcibly stated by Jeffer- 
son in his original draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
which read, in part, as follows:** 

He has waged cruel War against human Nature itself, violat- 
ing its most Sacred Rights of Life, and Liberty in the persons 
of a distant People who never offended him, captivating and 
carrying Them into Slavery in another Hemisphere, or to in- 
cur miserable Death in their Transportation thither, This 
piratical Warfare, the opprobrium of Infidel Powers, is the 
Warfare of the CHRISTIAN King of Great Britain, 


He has prostituted his Negative for Suppressing every leg- 
islative Attempt to prohibit or to restrain an execrable Com- 
merce, determined to keep open a Market where MEN should 
be bought and sold, and that this assemblage of Horrors might 
want no fact of distinguished Die. 


Liberties of one People, with Crimes which he urges them to 
comenit against the Lives of another, 
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sional debates relative to the adoption of the Declaration, Jef- 
ferson related: °° 
‘The clause too, reprobating the enslaving the inhabitants of 
Africa, was struck out in compliance to South Carolina and 
Georgia, who had never attempted to restrain the importation 
of slaves, and who, on the contrary, still wished to continue it. 
Our northern brethren also, I believe, felt a little tender under 
those censures; for though their people had very few slaves 
themselves, yet they had been pretty considerable carriers of 
them to others. 

Upon completion of the work of the Continental Congress, 
Jefferson returned to Virginia and to the sessions of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature. Feeling that the laws of the State needed to 
be overhauled and that the time was ripe for such a move, he 
introduced a bill for the purpose which was passed in October, 
1776. On the fifth of November, a committee consisting of 
Pendleton, Wythe, George Mason, Thomas L. Lee, and Jeffer- 
son was appointed to execute the work.*” 


Mason and Lee excused themselves from the work, and the 
resulting revision was accomplished by Pendleton, Wythe, 
and Jefferson. In commenting on the work of the committee, 
Jefferson later stated:*° 

The bill on the subject of slaves was a mere digest of the 
laws respecting them, without any intimation of a plan for a 
future and general emancipation. It was thought better that 
this should be kept back, and attempted only by way of amend- 
ment, whenever the bill should be brought on, The principles 
of the amendment were agreed on, that is to say, the freedom 
of all born after a certain day, and deportation at a proper 
age. But it was found that the public mind would not yet 
bear the proposition, nor will it bear it even at this day. 


That attempt to emancipate the slaves, designed to be ac- 
complished as an amendment to the digest of the laws con- 
cerning them, was defeated; but the plan, developed by the 
committee ax described above, became the standard model for 
later proposals looking to abolition. Because it was based on 
s provieion for the freeing of those born after a specified date, 
it is ueually referred to as the post nati plan, and recommen- 
dations for its adoption were frequent in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, 
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eriod of the Revolutionary War more 
creer tal problema forced themselves on the atten } 
the colonial leaders, and serious speculation on the future 
slavery was little indulged in. Many slaves, however, wi 
their freedom through service in the revolutionary armies.” 
Others, belonging to Tory masters, were confiscated by the 
State and became public slaves. These were forced to labor 
in lead mines during the war, but were restored to their right- 
ful owners on the termination of hostilities.*° 


With the end of the war came the realization of the neces- 
sity of shaping new governmental structures which would give 
expression to the freedom and independence so recently won. 
When the colonial leaders turned their attentions to such po- 
litical reorganization, slavery again came in for serious 
thought. During this period most of the Northern states pro- 
vided legal emancipation in one form or another. In Virginia 
the weight of enlightened opinion supported the position of 
those who held that there could be no moral justification of 
the institution, but that, practically, existing conditions de- 
manded its continuation. In a letter to Robert Pleasants, 
Patrick Henry commented:“' 

I take this opportunity to acknowledge the receipt of An- 
thony Benezets Book against the Slave Trade. I thank you 
for it... is it not amazing, that at a time when the rights of 
Humanity are defined and understood with precision in a 
Country above all others fond of Liberty: that in such an Age 
and such a Country, we find Men, professing a Religion the 
most humane, mild, meek, gentle and generous, adopting a 
Principle as repugnant to humanity, as it is inconsistent with 
the Bible and destructive of Liberty—. . . . Would anyone be- 
lieve that I am master of Slaves of my own purchase! I am 
drawn along by the general Inconveniences of living without 
them; I will not, I cannot justify it. However culpable my 
conduct, I will so far pay my devoir to Virtue, as to own the | 
excellence and rectitude of her Precepts and to lament on my | 
want of conformity to them, I believe a time will come when 
Pe Uportunity will be offered to abolish this lamentable evil. 
pee en on can do, Ja to improve it if it happens in our day, 
Wanamit to our descendants together with our 
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Although, as demonstrated by the acts and writings of her 
great leaders, Virginia took the lead in developing anti-slav- 
ery sentiment, she also possessed the greatest number of slaves 
to be found in any single colony, having nearly three hundred 
thousand in 1790. The presence of such large numbers of 
blacks in the population convinced the leaders that emancipa- 
tion would create a race problem worse than the slavery is- 
sue itself. The institution had grown to such an extent that 
its sheer size rendered its abolition fraught with danger un- 
less a practical scheme for removing the Negroes could be 
worked out. 


The large number of blacks in the population caused, also, a 
growing awareness of the danger of servile insurrection. The 
revolt of the Negroes in St. Domingo turned the attention of 
the Virginians to the possibility of a similar occurrence in 
their own State. Such a fear was not created by the events in 
the West Indies, since an anxiety on that point had existed 
even before the revolution, but St. Dominican emigres painted 
a vivid picture of the horrors of the slave insurrection, and by 
1791 the number of slaves in Virginia was formidable. 


In a letter dated December 23, 1793, addressed to the gover- 
nor of South Carolina, Jefferson confided that he had received 
information from a French gentleman, a refugee from St. Do- 
mingo, to the effect that two quadroon Frenchmen were com- 
ing to Charleston “with a design to excite an insurrection 
among the negroes.” This was said to be “in execution of a 
general plan, formed by the Bissotine party at Paris, the first 
branch of which has been carried into execution at St. Do- 
mingo.” Jefferson indicated that he placed little reliance in 
the information, but said that he felt it to be his duty to warn 
the Governor nonetheless.*? 


Within the course of four or five years, however, this atti- 
tude of disbelief gave way to pessimistic assurance of the ulti- 
mate certainty of insurrection, The changing attitude of lead- 
ing Virginians is indicated in the following letter addressed to 


St. George Tucker, August 28, 1797, in which Jefferson again 
discusses the subject: “ 
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revolutionary storm, now sweeping the globe, will pe 
rg us, eg roerai if we make timely provision to give re 
easy passage over our land, From the present state of things 
in Burope and America, the day which begins our combustion 
must be near at hand; and only a single spark is wanting to — 
make that day tomorrow. If we had begun sooner, we might 
probably have been allowed a lengthier operation to clear our- 
selves, but every day's delay lessens the time we may take for 
emancipation. Some people derive hope from the aid of the 
confederated States. But this is a delusion, There is but one 
state in the Union which will aid us sincerely, if an insurrec- 
tion begins, and that one may, perhaps, have its own fire to 
quench at the same time. 


Tension was heightened in 1800 by an attempt at insurrec- 
tion in Virginia which was easily suppressed, but which re- 
sulted in the execution of some twenty Negroes.** Faced by 
an actual attempt at revolution, the Legislature of Virginia 
took the matter under consideration, and adopted a resolution 
to the effect that an area of land should be obtained, outside 
the United States, which could be used as a colony for the set- 
tling of blacks found guilty of insurrectionary activities.‘ 
This resolution was communicated to the President of the 
United States by the Governor of Virginia in the hope that the 
President might use the power of the nation to aid Virginia 
in transporting her blacks. 


Upon receipt of the Governor's message, President Jefferson 
Suggested the West Indies, particularly St. Domingo, as the 
best location for the proposed colony.“* The Negro govern- 
ment of St. Domingo, he believed, would welcome the Ameri- 
can Negroes since it would consider insurgency in an exem- 
plary rather than a criminal light. It was decided, however, 
to attempt to secure land in Africa for the planting of such a 
colony, and in July, 1802, Jefferson directed Rufus King, Amer- 
jean Minister to Great Britain, to negotiate with England for 
by ee ot seine Cre psy to send American Negroes 
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whereby the project was given a commercial aspect in the 
hope of meeting expenses and even earning a profit. While 
the resolution of the Virginia Legislature and Jefferson’s in- 
structions to King dealt specifically with the transportation of 

blacks guilty of insurgency, there was also a desire to find a 

place where emancipated slaves could be sent. The belief that 

emancipation must be coupled with transportation was by 
this time a fundamental precept of all enlightened thought on 
the subject of slavery. This attitude is well stated in the fol- 
lowing lines: *° 
Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate than 
these people are to be free; nor js it less certain that the two 
races, equally free, cannot live in the same government. Na- 
ture, habit, opinion have drawn indelible lines of distinction 
between them, It is still in our power to direct the process of 
emancipation and deportation, peaceably, and in such slow 
degree, as that the evil will wear off insensibly, and their place 
be, pari passu, filled up by free white laborers. If, on the con- 
trary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder 
at the prospect held up. 

Negotiations with Britain for the use of the Sierra Leone 
Company’s colony did not terminate favorably for the Ameri- 
ean schemers, but the idea of establishing an African colony 
where American Negroes who had been liberated could be 
settled, remained as a fundamental part of the thinking di- 
rected at emancipation. Liberia, founded in the eighteen 
twenties, was the final fruit of the plan, and, although it was 
assisted by the United States government, it never promoted 
state emancipation. The idea was supported with sympathy 
by the State of Virginia, however, and in 1820 the Governor 
proposed to the Legislature the use of one-third of the State 
revenues to promote the project.‘” 


As has been demonstrated above, the first anti-slavery move- 
ment in America of any consequence took place during the 
second half of the eighteenth century, and derived a large part 
of its leadership and support from Virginia's men of affairs. 
Bat, a rack Northern States were able to accomplish 
emanc pa use of the small numbers of Negroes in- 
volved, the increasingly large number of slaves in Virginia 
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tical unless the blacks. 
sade abolition SO idea of transporting the 


ginia. Because that problem could not be 
large-scale emancipation was accomplished within 


most comprehensive plan for the go) 
Pye cay eh is set forth in the Dissertation on 
St. George Tucker, a professor of law in the College , 
ba ‘and Mary, and a judge of the General Court, ‘py 
tation, published in 1796, was composed largely of j¢ 
given by Professor Tucker in his classes at William and 
and presents a representative plan for gradual e 
on the post nati scheme as developed by Thomas Jefferson, 


Tucker recognized the momentous problem containeg in 
emancipation and prudently advised against hasty or immedi. 
ate action, because of the possible danger to both whites and 
blacks. He denied completely the moral justification of the 
institution and was concerned mainly with the preservation of 
the property rights of the slave owner. He was practical 


Taking heart from the success of gradual emancipation as it 
had been worked out in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, how- 


povpesty rights in children to be born in the future. In order 
freed Mens, razsition gradual and easy, he would require the 
i onder to meow, ok for their masters for a period of years 
heed By depriving thera support during infancy and chile 
believed they woulil i egroes of civil rights, Tuck 
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free and transmit freedom to her offspring, both male and fe- 


male. 

2. But let such females serve their masters until they are 
twenty-eight years of age. 

3. Place the administration of the plan in the hands of the 
county courts by registering all Negro children with the court 
at the time of birth. 

4. Put the blacks on the same basis with the white servants 
in respect to food, correction, etc. 

5. Let the children of Negroes be bound to service by the 
overseers of the poor until twenty-one years of age, and, if un- 
employed, after that age. 

6. Prohibit Negroes and Mulattoes from holding office or a 
freehold (except leases for twenty-one years), keeping arms, 
marrying (except another Negro), or being an attorney, juror, 
or witness (except between or against Negroes). 


A copy of this plan was dispatched to Thomas Ji efferson, who 
replied, “I have to acknowledge the receipt .. . and to thank 
you for the pamphlet... . You know my subscription to its 
doctrines; and as to the mode of emancipation, I am satisfied 
that that must be a matter of compromise between the pas- 
sions, the prejudices, and the real difficulties which will each 
have their weight in the operation.” 


In the last decade of the eighteenth century there was gen- 
eral agreement among thinking Virginians that slavery was a 
positive evil, and the only question to be debated by serious 
men was the means of its eradication. While the desire to be 
rid of the institution was uppermost in the minds of the lead- 
ers, the dangers inherent in emancipation prevented any ef- 
fective action until the expanding economy of the country 
made slavery a source of profit to the masters. The invention 
of the cotton gin, the development of new types of cotton, and 
the opening up of the Lower South created a demand for field 
hands, and that demand was supplied largely from the de- 
pleted plantations of Old Virginia. Thus a new and powerful 
“gument was beginning to make itself heard in the slavery 
controverey 


Men began to view the institution not as an unfortunate evil 
nnich they hoped could be abolished, but as a necessary basis 
ter the social and economic structure, and, as such, a positive 
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good. attitude developed so rapidly 

classes tee first quarter of the nineteenth 

one position on the slave question was Lor 

a. When the great sectional disputes 
sentation and taxation occurred between the I 
West, any satisfactory compromise was rendered imp 
by the conviction, held by the Eastern delegates, that no 
ceasions were possible where slavery was concerned, 


of the revolutionary generation of great 
atch ccthotded with the rapid opening up of the 
Southwest, which, through its demands for prime fleld h . 
gave a new lease on life to slavery in Virginia, an institution 
which had been all but eliminated by men like Jefferson. It 
also marked the beginning of the decline of Virginia from her 
proud position of preeminence among the states. The falling 
torch of leadership now passed to the hands of the Deep South, 
which in itself represented an extension or projection of Vir- 
ginia culture and civilization, Because of this similarity of 
institutions and mores, as well as through the realization that 
their prosperity was a necessary prerequisite to Virginia's 
well-being, Virginia was drawn along in the wake of her more 
prosperous sisters. 


Within her own boundaries Virginia witnessed a smaller 
movement which paralleled in most respects the larger mi- 
gration, as slavery and the plantation system moved westward 
into the Piedmont and Valley; but, whereas the interior re- 
gions of the more Southern states offered unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for the development of the slave power, Western Vir- 
ginla, beyond the Alleghenies, proved nearly impregnable to 
Ht. This is not to say that no slavery existed there, for there 
were slaves in Western Virginia, but in its Western form slav- 
ery was quite different from the Eastern institution as it ex- 
Med under the plantation system, and, even in its modified 
waa! SAYEY was comparatively insignificant in Western Vir 
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emphasized the differences between the two economic and so- 
cial systems, and brought slavery, as the fundamental basis of 
differences, into high relief. 
Such national agitation of the slavery issue reached serious 
proportions in 1820, when the Missouri question precipitated 
the first great debate on the subject. Even at this late date, 
however, there were still many Virginians who abhorred the 
institution; but within the next decade national, political, and 
economic development aligned Virginia with the slave power. 
Such alignment was far from unanimous, as events were to 
prove, and was possible largely because the growing Western 
part of the state was politically inarticulate. The next thirty 
years were to witness repeated attempts on the part of the 
Western people to gain a more equitable representation and a 
democratic suffrage. But, since slavery had become a sine 
qua non to the East, the fear of Western attacks on the institu- 
tion prevented effective reform until 1850, and even the settle- 
ment reached in that year left the West a disaffected section. 


Mi: SLAVERY AS A FACTOR IN SECTIONAL CONTROVERSY 
1820-1850 


The general democratic movement resulting from the grow- 
ing importance of the West in national affairs was reproduced 
in miniature in the Old Dominion. As Eastern Virginia en- 
tered even more closely into the social and economic organi- 
zation of the Deep South, Western Virginia developed the 
free-state outlook of the Northwest; and, as in the country 
generally, a series of reform agitations swept the State after 
1815. 


In these Virginia reform movements before 1831, slavery 
wee rerely mentioned as a direct cause of dissatisfaction by 
the Western delegates, but figured actively behind the scenes 
#s  berrier to political reform. There was, indeed, a period 
efter 1820 when Western men favored the extension of slav- 
ery.” particularly in the Valley of Virginia, and along the Ka- 
newhs Hiver Valley; but, in the trans-Allegheny region, this 
was due to @ natural resentment of Northern abolitionism 
nether than to any real desire to establish the slave power in 
the West, Ii may, in some measure, be regarded as an off- 
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regions. 
cticability of slavery in the Western c 
Vacegguaei and political struggles convulsed the 
the proslave attitude declined in the West, and found si 
adherents among the slave owners of the Kanawha River Val- 
ley only.” The Valley of Virginia, being topographically suit- 
institution, embraced slavery, and so deserted the 


to the 
Se Stahecy section and aligned herself with the slave- 


holding East. 
A tradition of Western opposition to Eastern policy had ex- 
isted from early colonial times. The clash between the planter- 
ian South and the commercial-industrial North was pro- 
jected into the field of political organization with the forma- 
tion of the early Republican and Federalist Parties. The en- 
suing political campaigns found the West usually in the camp 
of the Federalists, while the East supported the Jeffersonian 
Republicans. The trans-Allegheny country favored the ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, and, although the financial 
policies of Alexander Hamilton had encountered early opposi- 
tion in the West, the desire for a strong Indian policy on the 
part of the federal government kept a large section of the West 
within the Federalist fold.* 


A further evidence of the nationalistic outlook of the trans- 
montane region is to be found in its opposition to the Virginia 


and Kentucky Resolutions, in which it was joined by the Val- ] 
ley, the national triumph of republicanism with the election 
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West from its dependence on the East. By 1810 the white 

ulation of the West was beginning to approach that of the 
East, and this fact made it easy to emphasize existing inequali- 
ties of representation between the two sections. A wave of 
reform agitation, centering around the twin questions of suff- 
rage and representation, resulted. 


One direct result of these movements was the Staunton 
Convention, which met from the nineteenth until the twenty- 
third of August, 1816. This meeting was attended by a body 
of sixty-five delegates representing thirty-five Western coun- 
ties. After discussing the unequal position of the West in the 
State government, the Convention addressed a memorial to 
the State Assembly asking that a constitutional convention be 
called to remedy existing defects. Eastern Virginia, already 
persuaded of the necessity of protecting her peculiar institu- 
tion, displayed high alarm at this manifestation of Western 

determination to share in the governmental prerogative. 


The assembly of 1816-1817 did not call a constitutional con- 
vention, but, under stimulus of the uneasiness caused by the 
Staunton Convention, agreed to a compromise which gave the 
West increased representation in the Senate in return for that 
section’s acceptance of an equalization of land values for tax 
purposes.** This compromise, although it did not cure the 
political malady from which the State was suffering, did quiet 
the reform agitation for the time and postponed the day of 
final reckoning. 


Beginning around 1818, a marked decline in eastern wealth 
and population set in, while the West was gaining in popula- 
Sen and nascent industries in the form of iron manufactures 
and textile mills.’ Such continued industrial development 
coupled with Eastern neglect in the matter of internal im- 
provements, caused the West to favor the national system of 
Henry Clay, and the protective tariffs of the industrial North- 
east 


The stresses occasioned by political machinations and eco- 
fuatnie t were reflected by a series of party 
somventions meeting from 1816 until 1829 in which questions 
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representation were 

cng” owing. It had been expected, 

ae ‘Assembly would call a constitutional nv 

ny time Jefferson had prepared a liberal dog 
rotener for the consideration of the anticip 

the 1820's the West wanted a gener, 

calling for be bp 

@ provisions. e cumulative 

a preer dissatisfaction finally forced 

of ay © ribmit the question of calling a constitutig 

don to the people. That a majority of the voters fayo, 

“d the calling of such a body is evidence that a desire fo, 

reform existed. 


t between East and West opened even before the 
— ating of the convention. This early skirmish grew out 
of the effort of the Western members in the Legislature to 
require the election of convention members on the basis of 
the white population, In this attempt the West suffered its 
initial defeat, a harbinger of the future. As finally ap 
the method of representation employed in the constitutional 
convention was calculated to retain a majority vote in the 
hands of the Eastern delegates, and so insure a check on any 
radical Western innovations. ‘This was accomplished by 
suthorizing a convention composed of four members to be 
elected from each existing Senatorial District. ( 


In the election of constitutional delegates, the contests were 
hot and strenuously fought, with an abundance of men of 

trary to the usual American pattern, 
the district represented ; 
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nessed by throngs of distinguished visitors.’ Its crowning + 
glory was the committee appointed to accomplish the final | 
writing of the new constitution which has been described as 

“the most venerable in years, in genius, in all the accomplish- 

ments of the human mind . . . that ever sat on this side of the 
Atlantic.”*' It was composed of James Madison, John Marshall, 

Littelton W. Tazewell, Philip Doddridge, B. W. Leigh, Chap- 

man Johnson, and John R. Cooke. 


The body was given particular prestige by the presence of 
James Madison, James Monroe, and John Marshall, a trio of 
elder statesmen whose place in the history of the nation was 
already well established, but the labor of debate and commit- 
tee negotiations was borne by younger men. 


Champion of the West, and one of the ablest men in the 
convention, was Philip Doddridge, a native of the Panhandle, 
but a true Virginian. His ready qualities as a speaker, his 
fluency, his command of logic and statistics, and his candid 
and generous personality marked him as a dangerous opponent 
of Eastern privilege; and his active leadership of the Western 
cause called forth the best efforts of the Eastern men. He 
was opposed at every point by Benjamin Watkins Leigh, a 
well-known figure in Virginia, but one as yet little heard of 
in the nation at large. His work in behalf of the Eastern 
interests won him national recognition and established him 
as one of Virginia's foremost statesmen. 


Other prominent men participated frequently in debate. 
Among the friends of reform were Alexander Campbell of 
Brooke, Charles S. Morgan of Monongalia, and Robert B. Tay- 
lor of Norfolk. Among the reactionaries, Leigh found able 
support from Judge Abel P. Upshur of Northampton, Briscoe 
G. Baldwin of Augusta, and Richard Morris of Hanover. 


Assembling thus with more brilliant membership and great- 
© prestige than any state convention had ever before mustered, 
the gentlemen of Virginia proceeded to the matter of organiza- 
Gon, Ex-President Monroe was selected for the presidency 
of the body, and the members settled down to the work at 
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schemes of approach we 


ted 

subsequently oeePNippointed to deal with the 
executive, and judicial departments, and a special coi 
detailed to consider the Bill of Rights plus any miscel 
matters not properly considered by the others. These 
mittees, once appointed, started immediate work on the 
of preparing reports recommending reform. 

While waiting for the select committees to complete their 
work, the convention heard several petitions from nonfree- 
holders in various part of the State pleading for an extension 
of the suffrage to such people.** Similar memorials were re- 
ceived from Richmond, Fairfax, Shenandoah, and Rockingham 
Counties. All were referred to the select committee raised to 
study the need for reform in the legislative department of the 
government. 

On October 19th and 20th, reports were heard from the 
Committee on the Bill of Rights and the Executive Depart- 
ment, respectively. On October 22, the Committee on the 
Bill of Rights made a further report, and on the following 
day, Robert Taylor of Norfolk, a member of that committee, 
introduced a series of specific resolutions of his own which 
had not been included in the committee report.** These pro- 
vided for the creation of a uniform franchise, for full equality 
of suffrage, equal representation for equal numbers, and con- 
sideration of the paying ability of the people when levying 
been laid on the table, on 


Having now heard the committee reports, and 
listened to the various desires of the members pr a 
the floor, the convention went into committee of the whole to 
ider them. Upon motion of Philip Doddridge, consi 
ation was first given to the report of the Committee on the 
Bill of Rights, and this report was approved with little trou. 
ble.” Taylor of Norfolk then recurred to hig original proposi- 
tions relative to the franchise, suffrage, and taxation, and ad- 
dressed the convention in support of hig proposals, 'This was 
the opening gun in the battle for reform, Once more Taylor's 
resolutions were laid on the table, and the convention pro- 
ceeded to a consideration of the report of the Legislative 


Committee. 

This was the report which would really furnish the main 
issue, and that fact was well realized by the convention mem- 
bers. The matter of the Bill of Rights, and the executive and 
judicial departments were all of secondary importance as 
compared to the “all engrossing” issue of the basis of repre- 
sentation, which was, of course, one of the matters properly 
under consideration of the Legislative Committee, The very 
first section of that report struck at the root of the problem.” 
This first portion of the report was, “Resolved, that in the 
“pportionment of representation in the House of Delegates, 
tegerd shall be had to the white population exclusively.” As 
everyone expected, that section came under immediate attack, 
An amendment was at once proposed by John W, Green of 
Culpepper which would change the wording so as to make 

read, 


hrmuentation in the House of Delegates, regard shall be had 


Declaration of Rights of the State of Virginia, and 
that the approximate numbers of slaveholders (409,7: 
nonslaveholders (272,503) were such as would insure 
continuation of power in the hands of the vested 


Green, the originator of the proposed amendment, re 
and, in his speech, revealed the real reason why the East felt 
that it must never grant the white basis.*? He pointed out that 
during the past few years there had been a general shift in 
the population, so that as the number of whites was decreasing 
in the East, their numbers in the West were increasing. In a 
few more years, he said, a majority of the whites in the State 
would be in the Western section, and the slaveholders no long- 
er would be able to control legislation if the mixed basis were 
surrendered. The West, having little or no interest in slavery, 
would thus be in a position to discriminate against slave 
property in the matter of taxation. That this would be done, 
he had no doubt, for the West Was anxious to construct a | 
system of roads, canals, and other internal improvements, and | 
the only source of revenue which would make this possible | 
was 4 tax on slaves. One purpose of the amendment, he said 


was to protect this slave property Inst the exploitation of 
noe la agai Xpl 
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= har interest,” he said, “and a great, and important, 
“A pect interest, is presented in our slaves; an interest 

and gars a ‘ates throughout the Eastern divisions of the 

which Prt it is of secondary consequence West of the Blue 

tate, 


” 
= slave population,” he continued, “pays oe percent 
epThe ole revenue, and one eleventh of Virginia's power 
of the saat assembly comes from slaves. Whether or not 
in ood rte general is entitled to representation, our property 


The only fear he held was that of excessive taxation. Resist- 
ance would be the answer to any palpable inequality of rights. 
The argument, advanced by some people, that the number of 
slaves was increasing in the West, and that, therefore, the 
West would soon become a slaveholding community like the 
East, he held to be unsound. The number of slaves in the 
West might be increasing, but that increase was at a decreasing 
ratio, and furthermore,” 


‘There exists in a great portion of the West, a rooted antip- 
athy to this species of population; the habits of the people are 
strongly opposed to it. With them, personal industry, and a 
reliance on personal exertion, is the order of society. They 
know how little slave labor is worth; while their feelings as 
freemen, forbid them to work by the side of a slave. And 
besides, Sir, thelr vicinity to nonslave-holding states, must 
forewer render this sort of property precarious and insecure 

the moral sentiment of these states is against slavery; and 
et Infvence will assuredly be felt, notwithstanding the geo- 
erephical line or narrow river, which may separate them from 


= And again, Sir, the course of industry in the West, does 
mt vequire slave labor, .. . 


Here we we the whole position of the East laid bare—the 
fomoepl of the peculiar nature of slave property, which must 
te protected st all costs. Such protection required that 
— numbers af white persons be forever barred as a basis 

‘mentation, since the Western portion of the State 
Would Gon exceed the Kast in that respect, and this same 
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to these arguments as 
Philip Doddridge replied 
a away the gilding. what is it? The pill bork — 

bo swallowed last ‘Winter; the black ratio —_ , 
put the whole, They say to us, ‘We have many 
ope The possession of this property 


or none, 
aye elie : t is not your crime, is the reason, however, 


iy is see ver your persons, lives, and 
sll pad ae % snd’ slihaugs it be despotism, 
a we rust claim and you submit to it, as nothing else can 
secure us against your rapacity. 

If the West were disposed to take action against the slaves, 
Doddridge continued, the East would soon be powerless to 
resist anyway, because of the growing population of the 
Western section, which in the long run must assert itself. The 
Eastern plan, he held, was something of a vicious circle, since 
the weaker the minority became, the greater would be its 
need for power, according to its own arguments. The East 
had chosen to use the slave argument, and Doddridge had 
answered them. Before a vote could be taken on the matter, 
however, Leigh moved for an adjournment, and so prevented a 
vote under the influence of Doddridge’s strong argument.’* 


In the ensuing days the debate continued with increasing 
heat. The East continued to demand protection for its property, 
while the West was insistent on its political rights. The 
Massachusetts Spy,” following the proceedings with interest, 
commented; 


By the last accounts, it appears that the discussion on the 
basis of representation was still continued in the Virginia 
Convention. This subject appears to be an all engrossing one; 
on the decision of which, the future character of the State is 
“erway depend. If the white population ts adopted as 

representation, the party opposed to sla 
soon eequire sufficient strength to govern the pti vim 
Wola, in & few years, will take her stand with the free states. 


+» The parties are said to be x0 
equally di 
vote may, possibly control the rest Vided that a single 


And » few days later, while the d 
Mill in progress, the same paper aad sn” he basis were 
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r just rights, while the &; 
pees aoe ps daily losing confidence arate long 
the discussion was drawing to a close, and a 

Pe! taken on Green’s amendment, Monroe rose 10 tee 
the convention.”* Virginia, he held, had always been for equal 
rights, but the slaves were there and could not be removed 
without federal aid. He traced the history of the institution 
in Virginia to show how it had all come about. The West, he 
was sure, had a strong claim, but no natural rights had been 
violated by the East, and it had now come to the point where 
concessions were necessary on both sides. In keeping with 
this last point, he favored adoption of the white basis for the 
House and the combined basis for the Senate, 


That speech was a sincere attempt on the Part of one of the 
ablest men in the convention to effect & compromise between 


bound to oppose it. He revived the old arguments based on 


Having met with unexpected strength in the Opposition, and 
fearing that Monroe's Speech would swing some of the doubt- 
ful, Leigh was growing desperate. He seized upon Monroe's 
telerence to the impossibility of getting rid of the slaves 
Without federa} aid, and asserted that Virginia was far too 
est and proud a State ever to approach the central govern- 
Ment in the role of suppliant 


Monroe rose to explain He stated that he considered the 
em % slavery to be one of the most important thet 
Sid pomtbly come before the convention” What he had 
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i Virginia decided to emancipate her 
ity spose’ reg soe tHe = request the help of the federa) 
pes t in transporting them from the country. Trans- 
ones ould be necessary, and the State alone could never 
eee 4 it, The right to decide whether or not the slaves 
ad te emancipated remained with Virginia, but this right 
of emancipation could not be exercised unless the government 
of the United States would agree to help bear the expenses, 
Still clutching at straws, Leigh declared that if that were 
done, it would serve as a precedent for the interference in the 
affairs of a State by the federal government; and that, once 
this occurred, the Union would surely perish. Monroe merely 
repeated that it was for Virginia to decide, and that the non- 
slaveholding states must not interfere with her in the making 


of the decision. 


The fight had, by now, become so severe that the people of 
the various districts were beginning to take an active interest 
in the position taken by their representatives. In some cases 
they began sending communications to their delegates in- 
structing them how to vote. On the seventh of November, 
Taylor of Norfolk resigned from the convention, giving as his 
reason the fact that his constituents had instructed him to 
vote for the mixed basis which he could never do with good 
conscience.”’ In his resignation the reform forces lost a worthy 
supporter. 


As mid-November approached the debates continued with 
unabated vigor, until finally, on November 14, 1829, a vote was 
called on the proposed amendment. According to the first 
report the vote stood at 47-47 and was decided in the negative 
by the vote of the chairman, but later reports seem to show 
that the actual count was 47 for and 49 opposed.*° At any rate 
it is certain that the Green amendment was defeated. 


Failure to carry the amendment left the Eastern delegates 
somewhat disorganized and undecided as to what course to 
pursue. After an amendment had been offered and withdrawn 

y John Scott of Fauquier, Leigh offered, on November 16, an 
amendment which would make the section read: °' 
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the 3 numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other 
persons. 
With this proposition before the convention, discussion was 
renewed with speeches by Leigh, Nicholas, Tazewell, Dodd- 
ridge, Johnson, and Mercer, while Monroe again pleaded for 
a compromise. When the vote was finally taken it was found 
that the amendment had been defeated by a 47-49 count. With 
this the Eastern delegates saw that, for the present, neither 
the mixed nor the federal basis could be forced on the conven- 
tion, and so they decided to let the matter rest for the time. 
Here Doddridge suffered a tactical defeat. He attempted to 
force a decision on the basis question before proceeding to 
consideration of another portion of the report of the Legis- 
lative Committee, but, on the motion of Leigh, the convention 
yoted to pass on to the suffrage question. 


The matter of the suffrage was the second most important 
issue of the convention, and the one on which the East was 
most ready to grant reform, although even here there was hot 
dispute. The first provision of the new section had to do with 
the taking of a census of the population of the State for the 
purpose of apportioning representation among the various 
districts. Doddridge insisted that re-apportionment be made 
compulsory when the census showed that population changes 
warranted it.“ Charles F. Mercer of Loudoun demanded that 
the taking of the census be made compulsory and not left to 
the discretion of the Legislature. These provisions were placed 


in the section, and the next element taken up for considera- 
tion. 


This brought up the specific question of the franchise. The 
Tecommendation was that the vote be extended to all persons 
who owned a freehold of a value to be determined, and also 
‘© those who were heads of families and had paid taxes during 
the year preceding that in which they sought to vote. This 
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4 han that of the constitution 
Iiheral Pro et to vote dependent on the oes 
oe pac of improved land totaling twenty-five 

improved land to the extent of fifty acres, But 
acres, or unt Y oedonary forces of the East were unwilling to 
even here the Leigh attacked the provision and sought to 
grant Se ae cient of an interest in land as requisite to 
sells we oe the franchise. Many of the Westerners, on 
is Fae d, felt that the committee recommendation was 
seen ex were in favor of extending the franchise to 
eh pox inte male citizens. Proposals to this effect were 
rei aie by Wilson of Monongalia and Campbell of Brooke. 


was a more 
1776, which 
ership of a freeho. 


The line of debate developed by the Eastern members in 
opposition to these propositions was that, in effect, the univer- 
sal suffrage provision would transfer governmental power 
from the hands of the propertied minority to those of the 
pauper majority, and that this must never occur lest the sacred 
rights of property be violated. And on this particular question 
the East was able to muster more support than it had com- 
manded on the basis question, so that each proposal for univer- 
sal suffrage was voted down by a comfortable margin. 


On November 20, Leigh introduced an amendment designed 
to give the franchise to owners of a freehold of a value to be 
determined, and also to those persons who had other interests 
in realty such as leases, reversions, remainders, ete., and in 
Support of it made one of his best speeches of the convention, 
in the course of which he declared,” 


Though I shall continue to resist to the uttermost of my 
power, all unreasonable demands from the West, I do not feel— 
whatever others may think of me—I do not, I cannot feel 
(heaven forbid that 1 should) any hostility to my fellow 
citizens of that part of the country, any disregard of their just 
rights, any indifference for their happiness, 


Dediesign followed Leigh as Speaker, and pointed out, what 
as by now becoming obvious, that a decision on the suffrage 


nid tear A difficult to reach while the 
was held in abeys 7 
wes might take different ¥ vance.” Gentlemen of both 


= jews once they had been assured 
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what the basis was to be. Monroe again spoke in a ‘ai 
tory manner, stating that while the suffrage should be liberal- 
ized, he held it proper that it be restricted to those who 
an interest in land. The amendment, following 
Monroe's speech was defeated by a vote of 37 to SL 
Doddridge then offered an amendment which provided that 
the suffrage be given freeholders and to those housek 
who actually paid a tax. This, as modified by Mercer, was 
finally passed, and although Doddridge tried repeatedly to 
have the vote extended to those who paid taxes without any 
other restricting qualification, he was defeated. 


Having disposed of the suffrage question, the convention 
next considered the composition of the Senate. The original 
committee recommendation had been that the Senate be left 
unchanged, but James Pleasants proposed that representation 
there be based on the federal numbers.** Doddridge moved to 
amend this amendment so as to provide for Senate represen- 
tation on the combined basis of white population and tax- 
ation. Here Leigh pointed out what he conceived to be an 
inconsistency in Doddridge’s actions. Why insist on the white 
basis for the House, he asked, and permit the combined basis 
in the Senate? Because, he answered, Doddridge knew that 
the mixed basis in the Senate would be ashes in the mouth 
of the East if it were forced to surrender the same basis in 
the House. With this, the whole question of the basis in the 
House was again opened up. 


During the days which had elapsed since the matter had 
last been under discussion, both sides had been working on 
the problem outside the sessions of the convention, and at- 
tempting to formulate an agreement which would be accept- 
#ble to all parties. In this matter both groups remained stub- 
born, and a new approach was deemed necessary. A com- 
promise measure embodying such an innovation was presented 
‘© the convention by William F. Gordon of Albemarle. This 

from any principle of representation, and simply 
made 8 division of representatives among the several sections 
ef the Stete"' In effect it was the technique of 1816-17 all 
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again, + could but postpone the real showdown, 
x cic moar called for a Senate of twenty-four 


The original Pro) from the section west 
were to come TO! of 
members of agent artes: from the East. In the House of 
i mbers to the sections was to be 
from the trans-Allegheny, twenty~ 


four from the Valley, thir 
thirty-three 
coe gue = weap 
talk it over unimportant details over which there was no 
controversy: 

On November 30, 2 series of compromise measures, based on 
the Gordon plan, and differing only in the numbers of repre- 
sentatives allocated to the various sections, was introduced.*? 
These all came up for consideration on the second day of 
December. James Madison rose to speak, and the members 
rushed to gather around him, as he was physically infirm and 
spoke in a very low voice. He called on the convention to put 
aside sectional differences and effect a compromise. His 
own position was that the system of the federal numbers was 
the safest and best basis of representation. 


By this time it had become clear that neither the white, the 
mixed, nor the federal basis could be earried, and that the 
only solution possible would have to be along the lines of the 
Gordon amendment. Doddridge, realizing that such a settle- 
ment meant defeat for the West since it made no provision 
for any future re-apportionment to compensate for the grow- 
ing population of that section, struggled to write into the new 
constitution a provision requiring a census enumeration every 
ten years, to be followed by a re-apportionment of representa- 
tion based on the white population in the House and the 
federal numbers in the Senate.** When his efforts came to 
naught, he began to speak of leaving the convention and re- 
turning to his Panhandle home. Other Western members 
were talking in similar vein, and there was fear of disunion.™ 
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49 to 43 vote, and, immediately, a flurry of n 
was proposed and defeated. ew amendments 


But even though the Gordon amendment ha 

the convention had not heard the last of sy a 
B. W. Leigh had devised a scheme of his own, which had ae 
same approach as the Gordon plan, but went further in red 
viding that no new counties were to be formed in the East: 
but that new counties, not to exceed ten in number, might be 
formed in the West.’* With the creation of each new county 
the West was to be given an additional delegate. This plan 
was defeated 30-66. 


Seeing that the discussion had again been opened up to 
permit Leigh to present his plan, Doddridge made a final 
attempt to place in the constitution a provision to take care of 
the future.”” He again proposed a census every ten years, fol- 
lowed by re-apportionment on the basis of white numbers in 
the House and the federal numbers in the Senate. Some such 
principle must be adopted, he urged, or either another con- 
vention or a division of the State must result within the next 
few years. His amendment was lost, however, and the Gordon 
plan reaffirmed by a 55-41 vote. 


Having now reached the point where it was feasible to 
undertake the actual writing of the new constitution, the con- 
vention appointed a committee for the purpose of preparing 
» first draft.” This famous committee, composed of Doddridge, 
Madison, Marshall, Johnson, Leigh, Tazewell, and Cooke, was 
sppointed on December 30, and on January 4, 1830, Madison 
brought in the constitution which they had prepared, On the 
first reading of the new constitution fresh difficulties were 
encountered in the sections dealing with legislative represen- 
tation, and these were referred back to committee for further 
revision. On January 7, the revamped sections were again 
read and the constitution approved.” The convention adjourn~ 
ed on January 15, 1830, 


As finally provided for in the new constitution, the House of 
Delegetes was to have 134 members, These were to be dis- 


oe 
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follows: thirty-one from the tri A 
ey from the Valley, forty-two from - Pie 
and thirty-six from Tidewater. A Senate of thirty-two 
bers was created with thirteen from the section west 
Blue Ridge and nineteen from the East. It was also 
in the finished constitution that in 1841 and every ten 
thereafter, the Legislature should re-apportion the re 
tation of the counties, cities, towns, etc., but that it was not 
change the number of delegates from each of the great district 


of the State.'°° 

In order to meet the argument of Doddridge relative to the 
necessity of providing for future re-apportionment, and asa 
sop to the West, section five of the constitution provided that 
after 1841 and at intervals of ten years, the Legislature was 
authorized, provided that two-thirds of each house conc 
to make re-apportionment of Delegates and Senators through- 
out the Commonwealth so long as the number of Delegates 
did not exceed one hundred fifty, nor that of the Senators 


thirty-six.’ 
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trans-Allegheny would have 2 

That ‘Petent had it embraced the et ans 
Sable conclusion. Failure of the Virginia Convention = 
1829-30 to grant universal manhood suffrage and equal white 

tation placed the State in the unenviable Position ae 
being one of the last states to enact political reform. Slavery 
had once again blocked democratic progress and rendered the 
maintenance of aristocratic rule imperative. 


As for the trans-Allegheny, that section was more clearly 
designated the step-child of the East by the constitution of 
1830 than ever before, and developed the psychology tradi- 
tionally entertained toward a step-parent. The convention 
had brought open talk of disunion within the Old Dominion, 
and many Western men were beginning to think in terms of 
emancipating their section from the control of the East. After 
1830 the question of slavery became a bone of contention be- 
tween the two sections, with the East always developing a 
stricter philosophy of protection, and the West openly advo- 
cating manumission. 


Although the proponents of slavery had emerged victorious 
from the great constitutional convention, they were not long 
to enjoy their victory without fresh attack. In August, 1831, 
there occurred in Virginia a slave insurrection led by Nat 
Turner, in the course of which more than fifty whites lost their 
lives. This event aroused deep concern and caused widespread 
discussion among the people; and, coming as it did soon after 
the appearance of the Liberator as the great abolitionist 
mouthpiece, was naturally linked with Northern abolitionism 
in the public mind. 
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unary 11, 
orb following resolution: 
Rewolved: ‘That the select committee raised on 

of alaves, free negroes, and the melancholy oceurray 
ing out of tho tragical massacre in Southampton, be d 
the consideration of all petitions, memorials and 
cas for thelr object, the manumission 


ch have 
Oe cavitute under the existing laws of this 


wealth, and that Jt Js not expedient to legislate on the sub 


This, obviously, was another attempt to apply the century. 
old technique of closing the eyes to realities, and so preven‘ 7 
the necessity of action by outlawing the discussion of the 
topic. The Western members, however, with the defeat of the 
year before fresh in their minds, were in no mood to indulge 
the domineering demands of the pro-slave representatives, and 
in this attitude, they were joined by certain of the Eastern 
delegates, whose eyes had been opened by the Turner insur- 
rection, 


Accordingly, a substitute measure, to be inserted after the 
word “Southampton” in the Goode resolution, was proposed 
by John Randolph as follows: ' 


»»» be instructed to inquire into the expediency of submitting 
to a vote of the qualified voters in the several towns, cities, 
boroughs, and counties of this commonwealth, the propriety of 
providing by law, that the children of all female slaves, who 
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amend the report so as to substitute the word “ 
the word “inexpedient.” Discussion of this mot 
and their respective amendments constituted th, 
debate in the Virginia Legislature. 


expedient” for 
jon and report 
© great slavery 


In this matter principal leadership for the emancipation 
arguments came from Western members, and although the 
speeches were not of the same high quality as those made in 
the constitutional convention, many able and sincere argu- 
ments were advanced. Charles James Faulkner of Berkeley 
distinguished himself by delivering the most effective Western 
utterances, and set the keynote for the reform forces in the 
battle. 


He pointed out that his opponents represented him as em- 
barking on a crusade against private property, and sounding 
a war cry of insurrection. This he denied; and, while agreeing 
that the inquiry was of great delicacy, he insisted upon its 
momentous importance.'* He was no fanatic, he said, and 
went for no confiscation of property or wild and chimerical 
schemes of abolition, but he called, rather, for a deliberate 
consideration of the question with the object of ascertaining 
whether slavery could be eradicated. If that were possible, 
he urged its abolition; if not, then at least let the fact be as- 
certained, and let those waiting the decision pack their goods 
and find a new home in the West where they could enjoy the 
security denied them in their native land,'™ 


Faulkner deplored the attempt to smother the issue with 
parliamentary adroitness, and denied that the question was a 
strictly Eastern issue. No part of the country, to his mind, was 
more concerned in the matter than the section west of the Blue 
Ridge. He compared the situation of the West with that of 
Tidewater a century before, when it had tried to forbid the ex- 
tension of slavery, but had been forbidden to do so by Eng- 
land." To the West the matter was a question of vital policy 
nd @ necessary measure of self-defense, 


Turning to statistics, he quoted the census of 1830 to show 
thet the black exeseded the white population in the region 
“eel of the Blue Ridge by more than eighty-one thousand, and 
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i in forty years the black 
at, at the present rate poyrorn: waves thousand.'°” 
majority espuetb ie See oe be drawn off in Seen 
could only mean that ie in Maryland; Pennayivanianlate 
Ceara ie oe emer ee areas to Virginia slaves. The more 
Kentucky had ae ee peing closed, hence Western Vir. 
Souter ee es site where the excess blacks could be 
Paes sae this the Western people did not want ang 
aa determined to resist. ee : 
onally favored the post nati plan of emancipa- 
Se ae Hee of private property rights in its 
application. The withholding of immediate abolition was com- 
pensation enough to repay the slave owner for his property 
rights." He asked whether the welfare of the country was to 
be secondary to the rights of the slave owners, if all interests 
were subordinate to one. Gentlemen might form an opinion 
as to the results of slavery by comparing Kentucky and Ohio 
or Missouri and Illinois. In closing, he reiterated his desire to 
avoid hasty or ill-considered legislation, but held that some- 
thing must be done. He was in favor of action; sober, circum- 
spect, well-considered action.'”” 


As the debates proceeded, once more the fundamental dif- 
ferences of the sections were revealed. It was the old story 
all over again: the East holding that its slave property must 
be protected at all costs, and the West now insisting on a 
thorough canvass of the question. William B. Preston of 
Montgomery made reference to the Eastern attitude which 
held that slavery was a question on which the West had best 
remain silent, and denied the validity of the premise. In al- 
luding to a statement made by Gholson of Brunswick to the 
effect that the chief question between the East and West was 
really one of internal improvements and not slavery at all, 
Preston said that, as far as he was concerned, he would never 
vote for a system of canals and railroads “which while it af- 
forded an outlet for our produce, is to be made an inlet for the 


curse of slavery.” In closing his Speech he remarked, “We 
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ttack that property because it is dangerous—we t 
cause it is subversive of the well being of societ oa . be 
it on principles of necessity and po attack 


licy—we wish to 
the danger from the East, and prevent its existence ts te 
Ww ae a 


James McDowell, Jr., of Rockbridge, spoke in 

proposed amendment. He was fearful of fasten peli 
and possible war, and pointed out that the West had hela back 
and given every opportunity to the East to handle the situa- 
tion, but that nothing had been done. The West, he stated, did 
not want slavery or any increase of slavery in the State. 
Emancipation was practicable in the West, and would and 
counter no adverse sentiment in that section, where there were 
only sixty thousand slaves." 


Henry Berry of Jefferson spoke to the Assembly as a slave 
owner, but expressed surprise that anyone should defend the 
institution. He felt the system to be extremely inhumane and 
wasteful, and urged that the State possessed the necessary 
power to carry out the proposed plan,''’ 


The proslavery attitude was expressed by John T, Brown of 
Petersburg who called attention to the financial cost of the 
propowed emancipation. He estimated that there were 470,000 
slaves in the State, and that these were worth one hundred 
million dollars. This, in his opinion, was too large an invest- 
ment to be tampered with. The East, as a planting community, 
needed the slaves, while the West, because of its agricultural 
eyrtem, did not. He concluded that abolition in any form was 
impracticable, and was far from convinced that slavery in 
Virginia was either criminal or immoral.'" 


Willian H. Brodnax believed that a plan could be worked 
Out which would please all sections, but that various parts of 
the State had gone to extremes in their demands. While ad- 
teltting that slavery was an evil, he traced the historical de- 
velopment of the institution in Virginia to show that it was 
Set peculiarly an evil of the present generation. He felt that 
something must be done, but could not stomach emancipation. 
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rinciples, which fairly well repre. 

He then arectenetsit thibe mlavelsloars) and which, if they 
— > ot. would render any system of abolition in, 
hide. eae ras (1) no emancipation to be tolerated without 
_ eel from the State, (2) no system to be ace 
immedia' “p ch would interfere with or weaken the institution 
parr erty, and (3) no slave or other property to be 
sl an ae owner without his consent and approval and 
the payment of ample compensation.''* He felt that the ace 
tivity of the State should be limited to the removal of free 
Negroes, and was strongly opposed to the people of the West 
deciding what should be done with the institution. 


William O. Goode of Mecklenburg, who had introduced the 
original motion, defended himself and his motion by question- 
ing the statistics employed by his opponents to show Virginia 
and the other slave-holding states in a bad light. He also em- 
phasized the high cost of emancipation which he estimated to 
be at least five hundred million dollars.''* 


These famous debates served to draw still more definitely 
the line separating the East and West on the slavery question. 
It must be understood, however, that no unanimity prevailed 
in either section, and that many specific exceptions may be 


gard to Negro slavery. The only practical effect of the de-. 
bates was the enactment of a law appropriating money for 
use in the transporting of free Negroes from the state, and 
this was but a feeble blow at the giant which was throttling 
Virginia, 


These legislative discussions, however, attracted wide at- 
tention and stimulated much speculation 
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thority for the existence of the institution in 


words: "7 
Necessity, it has been argued, imperiously dictates abolition 
and deportation. On the contrary, we lie under an invincible 
necessity to keep them here, and to hold them in subjection: a 
necessity imposed upon us by Providence, For I firmly believe 
that it was a dispensation of Providence, that sent them hither: 
it is a dispensation of Providence, that here they shall remain: 
and Providence, in its own good time, will dispose of them ang 
us according to its wisdom. Such a change as is Proposed, of 
the destiny of millions of human beings, is a work too mighty 
for the finite wisdom of man, and it is the Part neither of true 
philosophy nor of true religion to attempt it. 


Following publication of the Appomatox Letter, other sum- 
mations of the proslave argument appeared all over the South 
as the slaveholders sought to rally their forces to meet the 
abolitionist attack. The most important of these came from 
the pen of Thomas Dew, a young professor at the College of 
William and Mary, who was fresh from study in the great Ger- 
man Universities, and who could, therefore, bring the prestige 
of the scholar into the arena. 


the following 


Dew’s Review of the Debates in the Virginia Legislature of 
1831-32 became a landmark in the development of the slavery 
philosophy in Virginia. In the interval between Jefferson and 
Dew, the scholarly attitude had completely reversed itself, 
The pen of the scholar now defended the institution which 
only a few decades before it had so bitterly attacked. But if 
Jefferson and Dew are viewed as the products of their en- 
vironments, and the course of political and social evolution 
borne in mind, the situation is not inexplicable, 


Dew believed that a debate on the subject of abolition was 
‘mproper so soon after the Nat Turner insurrection, since it 
would be interpreted as evidence that insurrection could cause 
much discussion, and would, therefore, be an open invitation to 
further disorder among the blacks. He felt, also, that before 
undertaking any such debate, the Virginia legislators should 
“eve ascertained the desires and wishes of the other slave- 
holding states as 4 matter of courtesy, These errors of strate- 
€F Sed etiquette, he attributed to the fact that the legislators 
“ere mostly young and inexperienced, which was also a good 
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their arguments. Before any g¢ 
rexsantar gions uld be held, he believed, it would. 
debate on a d an election on the issue so as to permit th 


are eae older, more experienced men, 
people 


; ”” consideration, Dew conch 
After le pe and exportation was 
that Sema An attempt to execute such a plan would 
impractica’ en evils complained of. Making use of his aca. 
only increase und, he argued from the existence of slave; in 
demic or d classical civilizations that it had always been 
the ik to the development of any high civilization, and 
aigog es respect, the South was no exception. 
5 


ideri e institution among primitive peoples, he 
tend Maya civilizations of South and Central 
America dependent on the existence of slavery. It would have 
been better, he felt, for the North American Indian if he had 
been enslaved, for “Slavery, we assert again,” he said, “seems 
to be the only means that we know of, under heaven, by which 
the ferocity of the savage can be conquered, his wandering 
habits eradicated, his slothfullness and improvidence—by 
which, in fine, his nature can be changed.”"!'? 


Turning from history to economics, Dew pointed out the 
prohibitive cost of emancipation. Assuming that owners were 
to be paid for their slaves, he set the necessary cash outlay at 
one hundred million dollars; but this would be only a part of 
the total expense, he held, because, with the removal of the 
slave population, land values would decline. Then, too, the 
government, in buying slaves for emancipation, would be bid- 
ding against the Southern planters, who would also be in the 
market, and this competition would force the price of slaves 
up and so increase the total cost.'° No other road to emanci- 
pation was open since the greatest object of government was 


the protection of property, and this could only mean that the 
Planters must be paid for their slaves, 


In considering the situation 


between th ‘est- 
em parts of the State, Dee e Eastern and Wi 


stated, “The fact is, it is always 
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a most delicate and dangerous task for one set of people to 
Jegislate for another, without any community of interest. It is 
sure to destroy the great principle of responsibility, and in the 
end to lay the weaker interest at the mercy of the Stronger. 
It subverts the very end for which all governments are estab- 
lished, and becomes intolerable, and consequently against the 
fundamental rights of man, whether prohibited by the consti- 
tution or not.”'*' Prophetic words! It wanted only another 
twenty years to see their realization in a manner not antici- 
pated by Professor Dew as he wrote them! 


Elaborating further on the matter of the sectional differ- 
ences, Dew continued: '?? 


If a convention of the whole State of Virginia were called, 
and in due form the right of slave property were abolished by 
the votes of Western Virginia alone, does anyone think that 
Eastern Virginia would be bound to yield to the decree? Cer- 
tainly not! . . . Now only sanction the doctrine of the Virginia 
orators, let one interest in the government (the West) rob an- 
other at pleasure (the East); and is there any man who ean fail 
to see that government is systematically producing that very 
oppression for which it is intended to remedy, and for which 
alone it is established? In forming the late constitution of Vir- 
ginia, the East objected to the “white basis principle,” upon the 
very grounds that it would enable Western to oppress Eastern 
Virginia, through the medium of slave property. 


The entire argument for abolition, he held, had a tendency 
to disorganize and unhinge the condition of society, and would 
cause Virginians to flee to other states if the agitation were 
continued. Emancipation without deportation, to his mind, 
was more practical, and more apt to be forced on Virginia 
from without. This, however, was utterly unthinkable, be- 
cause the slaves were unfit for freedom among the whites and 
would be unable to make a living and thus become criminals. 


In considering the claims made by the abolitionists to the 
eflect that slavery was unjust and inhumane, Dew found com- 
fort tn the fact that the original sin was not on the head of the 
Wesent generation, and that only a worse evil would follow 
emancipation.” He then denied any sin in connection with 

"0 (a8 distinct from the original enslaving) and 
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. He denied any evil moral | 
— Re eT held Jefferson to be mistaken when h 
stated that slavery was 8 bad influence on children; for, , id 
Jearn much of kindness and human forbear. 
og on pend parent's treatment of slaves.'”* 
an 
and the sectional struggle, he believed the 
Bont gt of internal improvements which would 
appease the Western people and turn their minds from the 
eeay issue.’** In view of this, he held the Western poli 
of urging emancipation to be “miserably shortsighted and sui- 
cidal.” “Let us,” he concluded, “reflect on these things, and 
learn wisdom from experience; and know that the relations of 
society, generated by the lapse of ages cannot be altered in a 


day.” 7 


To such an extent had the attitude toward slavery changed 
in the East. Scholarship was now directed to sustaining it, 
and in this effort the work of Dew became the Eastern, and on 
a broader scale, the Southern Bible. The transmontane region, 
defeated in the constitutional convention, and failing to carry 
the day in the legislative debates of 1831-32, remained a dis- 
satisfied region, and was now more isolated than before, since, 
by the constitution of 1830, the Valley had been weaned away 
from the West and had joined its fortunes with the slavehold- 
ing society of the East. 


As slavery became a sharper issue on the national scale, the 
sections of Virginia remained divided, even though the West 
showed signs of resentment against Northern abolitionism. 
The Western man might denounce New England interference 
in Virginia, but he reserved his own right to criticize his state 
Svvernment as he saw fit. The Western attitude still gener- 
ally favored abolition, and when nullification became a na- 
tional) controversy, the 
Western Virginia. Western members of the assembly of 1832+ 
34, which met to consider federal rel 


Port the states-rights theories of Calhoun 
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remainder of the decade of the thirti, 

coat events in the fleld of sectional lekernge Min 
wedges of separation were being driven ever deeper 7 the 
industrial development came to the West and outside ¢ new 
was attracted to the region. By 1840 the white Population q 
the West exceeded that of the East, and, as Doddri dge had 
foreseen, the compromise of 1830 offered no Solution to these 

amic conditions. There was, however, a saving cla ze 
the constitution which made possible a re-apportionment ot 
representation in 1841 and every ten years thereafter, provid. 
ing only that two-thirds of both houses concurred in the ac- 
tion."* The joker was that by the terms of the constitution of 
1830, the East controlled the Legislature, and was Not likely to 
favor any re-apportionment which would shift legislative con- 
trol to the West. 


In view of its just claims to increased representation, the 
West expected the Legislature to act in the matter of re-appor- 
tionment in 1841, but the Assembly of that year postponed the 
matter indefinitely. This action was the cause of renewed 
demonstrations in the West and further talk of dismember- 
ment.’ The Western move for reform was again defeated in 
1842-43 by a strictly sectional vote, and, after that date, was 
sebmerged in national issues until 1845,'°° In that year, when 
the matter of the re-allotment of representation again became 
* party issue, it was directed and controlled by the Eastern 
rather than the Western party leaders. Skillful rationing of 
pork from the Richmond barrel kept Western Whigs and Dem- 
cerats disunited, and so postponed the calling of a convention 
ts M4647 and 1847-48. 


But during these same years, a new element began to ap- 
peer in Western thought directed toward the solution of the 
mevernmental difficulties of the State. This was a demand for 
tht abolition of slavery in the Western part of the State, even 
trough Mt be continued in the East, Between 1894 and 1850 
St energion of some of the leading men in the West were de- 
vweled to some means of ridding that section of 
Severy. Various proposals were made, and schemes for grad- 
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t these was probably that 
‘The most pg Snepareet in his Address to the 
Ruffner, oO Ruffner, a minister and college | 
of West Virginl™. “iecturing before the Franklin Soci 

had been ac! it was there that he first delivered his 
oe the request of friends interested jy 


stroying «pawn pent althou 
publication an torians, places Ruffner in the fore 
sane eee doc ttve critics of slavery. His work pre 
na that of Hinton R. Helper by ten years, and presents a 
saner and more sensible approach to the problem. 

This booklet, published in 1847, opens with a discussion of 
the long fight for equality of representation, and asserts that 
the coming census (1850) would serve to high light the dis- 
erepancy as never before, and that West Virginians would 
make a final and decisive effort to obtain equality on the basis 
of the new census report.'*' This was a clever opening de- 
signed to employ the representation question, then high in cur- 
rent interest, as a vehicle for carrying the real burden of his 
thoughts,—gradual emancipation in the West. In his opening 
remarks, he anticipated the calling of the constitutional con- 
vention of 1850, and was, in effect, striving to lay the founda- 
tion for a concerted Western move for abolition in that body. 
He also anticipated that the white basis might be granted in 
the next convention, but warned that, now, this would not be 
sufficient. Slavery itself must be removed from the Western 
portion of the commonwealth.’ 


In discuming the debates of 1832, he expressed his belief 
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While admitting that no constructive steps f : 
had been taken In the West since 1832, Ruffner instep uton 
had been no general change in sentiment, The jn: there 

, was owing mainly to the helplessness ot te 
in the State Legislature, and the unwillingness of the Basten” 
members to cooperate in such matterg,'™ He found the 
est bar to the achievement of emancipation, however. in the 
activities of the Northern Abolitionists of the Garvisey Sy 
who had accomplished nothing but the tighter forging of the 
chains which bound the slaves, Abolitionism had done im- 
mense harm to the cause of gradual emancipation, 


All that the West now asked the East, he said, was that it 
refrain from interfering or refusing its consent when the 
West proposed a law to remove slavery from the area west of 
the Blue Ridge." This marked something new in the ap- 
proach to emancipation. There was now little hope of remoy- 
ing slavery from Eastern Virginia, but the Western section 
sought to save itself from the blight, 


Drawing on statistics, Ruffner illustrated how, in slave 
sates, population soon lagged, then stopped, and finally de- 
clined, all within the course of three generations. Because of 
slavery, he said, Virginia had lost three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand persons through emigration in the years between 
180 and 1840. To show that slavery was a blight on the land, 
he demonstrated that the average income per hand employed 
' egriculture in Virginia was far below that of New England 
and the Middle States, 


Among other pernicious effects of slavery was the fact that 
4 drowe the white workingman and mechanic from the land 
with the sad result that, although Virginia was more blessed 
With natural resources than most states, she produced less in 
te wey of manufactured goods and mineral products than the 
New England states’ Other evidence of the bad effect of 
Savery on the State was to be found in the decline of Virginia 


Virginia 
and cg Ni was roughly t] 


crease urteen and thirty-eight per cent resp 
Here o an of aise as a deterrent to population 


were crystal clear. 

ar, however, was that, with the decline of 
— cag lagmgtin South, the market for field hands woulq 
fall off and slaves would become cheap. This would mean 
that the slaveholders of Eastern Virginia would have to sell 
more Negroes to keep up their incomes; and, since the South. 
ern market would be closed, they would send them over the 
mountains to Western Virginia by the thousands. “Every 
valley will echo with the cry ‘Negroes, Negroes for sale, Dog 
cheap. Dog cheap’.”"” Because of their cheapness, he feared, 
people would buy them and thus Western Virginia would be- 
come slave country,'* 

Then you will have given your children for their inheritance, 
this lovely land blackened with a Negro population—the off- 
scourings of Eastern Virginia—the tag end of slavery. . . . De- 
lay not then . . . to raise a barrier against this Stygian inun- 
dation—to stand at the Blue Ridge, and with sovereign energy 


sy to this Black Sea of misery, “Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no farther.” 


The specific plan included in Ruffner’s address did not differ 
from numerous others dating from the days of 
and St. George Tucker. It provided for the 


by law of further importation of slaves into the | 


State, the maintenance 
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| 
tion, In their case exportation would 
sein of itaind the age offre ears ena etek 
his vision was intended to prevent sae 


time. masters from. 
slaves up until the time for emanci ‘ 
ret ther into slave territory. Pation and then 


gle including a provision for the training of 

ae “betes of emancipation,” in the three is ond seligaigae 

struction, Ruffner also added the requirement that the emanei- 

ted Negroes be colonized in Liberia, and that they be forced 

to work for a year or two after emancipation to help defray 

the cost of this undertaking. The expense of such a program 

to the people of Western Virginia he estimated at twenty-five 

dollars in the first year of its operation. He believed 

that, as time passed, the declining numbers of eligible Negroes 

seould decrease the annual cost, and that it would never, after 
the first year, reach the above figure again. 


Ruffner’s address fitted easily into the pattern of political 
discussion in Virginia.'’’ It was well received in the Western 
of the State, but in the region of the Valley its reception 
was damaged by the activities of the Northern abolitionists, 
who had managed to excite strong opposition to any whisper 
of emancipation. Needless to record, the address was de- 
nounced throughout the Eastern section of Virginia, and 
esesed some talk to the effect that separation might be the 
enly cure for the sectional controversy. 


After 1848 the reform movement urging the calling of a new 
state convention gained considerable support in the East where 
many persons recognized the need for suffrage reform. Now 
thet both sections were agreed on the need of action, the only 
question for dispute between them was the method of effect- 
tee As in 1829, the issue was over the method of electing 
Gtlegetes to the reform convention; and, as in the former case, 
the East was once more successful in imposing its will on the 
Western peoples. In 1880 the General Assembly enacted a bill 
wwthorising » constitutional convention to be elected on the 
wited basis This scherne gave the East seventy-six delegates 
& the bady and allowed the West only fifty-nine.’ Once 
Tote democracy had suffered in order that the peculiar Pro 
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tern Virginia might not be 
iy the peo tied to the people of —_ _ 
ed. on after its passage by the Assembly, and ‘ester 
pss with the organizational provisions ndi 
oo rere made by that region to defeat it. 
pay m convention of 1850 assembled on October 1. 
aps hall of the House of Representatives under 
in SS raenaniee than those attending the com 
prone The later convention, although numbering men of 
of 1 ancny its membership, lacked personages of the stature 
avai group, and did not attract the exterior attention 
accorded the Virginia statesmen of 1829. In the view of many 
persons this was just as well, for, as the Wellsburg Heralg 
stated, “Great men are not wanted on such occasions, but men 


who are sound, honest, and uncommitted.”"*' 


A committee of thirteen members was appointed to decide 
the proper method of approach to the question of reform, and 
recommended that separate committees be appointed to deal 
with specified topics. The recommendation was accepted and 
committees appointed to study the matters of the basis and re- 


The most important question of the convention was again 
that of te his of representation, with the matters of the 
= hep yg vying for second place. The posi 

~sepephe she ,breat sections of the State were largely 
poaiens earlier convention, with the exception of the 


er 
ain prevented 


e old bugaboo of slave property 
reform. os and occupied much of the Rts the ‘ 
eects outstanding men championing the w. Cant 
tion. William T, Willey of Monongalia, George w, Si 
were wha, and Henry A. Wise of Accomac, who, alth, am 
of Kana was regarded as the master mind of the reform 
As the work progressed it became apparent that an im) 
had been reached. The committee appointed to deal with the 
basis that it could not reach an agreement, and so 
ted two separate plans of representation for the ap- 
proval or rejection of the convention."“5 When it was discoy- 
ered that the Eastern members were determined to block the 
white basis at all costs, indignation ran high in Western Vir- 
ginia, and there was much talk of a division of the State. A 
Panhandle newspaper, after reporting the progress of the con- 
vention, added: 
... it will be inferred that little of favor can be hoped by the 
West at the hands of the East. Such is the truth; all she gets she 
must take. The East will hang on to power until, falling back 
upon the Bill of Rights, the sovereign numbers of the people 
swert thelr power, even by revolution, and seize that, by the 
strong arm, which the plea of right and justice will never get 
them. Revolution, or the fear of revolution, and nothing less, 
will unlock the miserly grip of our eastern lords. . .. We say 
teatruct our Western members to leave the convention rather 
hun seerifice a single jota of the white basis principle. 


Numerous mass meetings were held in the Western counties 
fer the purpose of drafting resolutions to be forwarded to the 
Convention so that expressions of the Western determination 
& heve the white basis or none might be constantly before the 

These activities, coupled with the open threats of 
t mewspapers, warned the slavocracy that it would not be 
tiie to coerce the West into accepting the mixed basis or even 
* Compromine which mitigated against that section in both 
Howws of the Genera! Assembly as had been done in 1890, 
Th Hast then, although it posmeased sufficient votes to carry 
at net batts, retrained trom doing so, and many attempts 

Sompromioe were considered. All these having failed, & 
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re a 
commi ted to 
of eight was appoin n 
t eee woul be acceptable ip 
nizing ow jessness of trying to deal road ‘i 
the use the committee fell back on the idea 


solo carr eT recommended a House of D 
ees al sri and fifty members of which yn 
ot ra to be from the West and sixty-eight from, 
ee’ ce recommended a Senate of fifty members 
ony of their number drawn from the East and twenty 
the West. A rather complicated provision for re-apporti 
ment in 1865, and every tenth year thereafter was also ree 
mended. This plan, with slight modification, was the one 
finally accepted by the reform convention. 


During the course of debate tempers flared and feelings ran 
high. While the speeches were, in general, of a lower order 
than those of 1829, there were occasional flashes of brilliance, 
According to contemporary accounts, the speakers themselves 
were far from consistent in their performances. One such ae- 
count by an eye witness characterized the efforts of 
Wise as follows: “At one time his voice rings like the bleat of 
a suffering calf, again it sinks to the solemn sound of a Sunday 
sermon.””*” 


With respect to logic and reasonableness, the speeches of 
Waitman T. Willey command attention. The following quo- 
tation will serve as a sample of his logical approach to the 


se tating slaves of themscivect 
Me iempossibie that the What will be the result? 


tt 
Can sbalitionian should syoentorPhllanthrople spirit of 


to settle the matter app 
Despite Se riesatice, however, the copes 
the committee was found to be the only possible ; 
and so was written into the constitution of Virgin 
jution, vg the work of the reform convention of 1850, we must 
that, while it was an improvement over 1830, it was 
oo inadequate gated the paps: of the common- 
test reform was in the extension of the suf- 
to a ete, male, citizens. There was also a general 
ee of the government through the abolition of the 
ef State, and by making the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, and judges elective by the people. But on the mat- 
ter of the basis of representation, the delegates of 1850 were 
no nearer a satisfactory solution than those of 1829. The com- 
effected in the later convention was more favorable to 
the West than the former, since Western members were now 
is the majority in the lower house of the General Assembly, 
bet the final settlement of the question had been postponed 

entil 1865 by the terms of the new constitution. 


In return for granting to the West an adequate representa- 
tiem in the lower house, the East asked and received assur- 
‘eces and guarantees concerning the taxation of slave prop- 
ety. The provision of the new constitution which forbade the 
‘erieg of slaves under twelve years, and limited the tax on 
Show over that age to a sum not to exceed the amount charged 
© realty evaluated at three hundred dollars was an effective 
— that the new Western majority in the House would 
fee le © strike at the institution of slavery throuch exorbi- 

which had been the chief fear of the Fast. 


Most of the Western had the idea 
emancipation in people by now given cane 


and probably few 
the 
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of continued agitation f 
and so realized the er enntier already doomed 
tion to extinguish s at best, and, at worst, a vicious { 
It would be pole’ political animosity, 
ment of sectional and p : é 
Slavery had developed into a oe a uplten teal 
stitution with social, economic, an a fea pink 5. 
Jier attempts to effect emancipation manife, 
ici of its social side, while the work of men like Ruffner , 
inspired chiefly by its economic implications. But in the ate 
titude of West Virginians after 1850, the political effects of 
slavery played a determining part. To them slavery wag the 
bete noir of political progress, and, as Willey had foreg 
they remained antagonistic toward it. After 1850, however, 
the chief question between the sections was the matter of tax. 
ation, but here again slavery was the root of the difficulty, It 
was slavery which drove the Eastern Virginians to demand 
special consideration for a peculiar species of property in 1850, 
as they had for decades demanded an illiberal and undemo- 
cratic government, because they believed their special kind of 
property vulnerable to democracy. 


Aside from the purely sociological and governmental facets 
of the slavery question, there existed a strong religious preju- 
dice against the institution in Western Virginia, particularly 
within the Methodist Episcopal Church which further disrupt- 
ed the harmony of the sections,'4? In the decade of the fifties 
there was little opportunity for discussion of the question, 
since no conventions were held and no important legislative 
clashes occurred. This may be accounted for partly by the 
growing resentment in Western Virginia at the tactics of the 
abolitionists, and, after 1856, at the antics of the newly found- 
ed Republican Party which was generally prefaced by the ad- 
jective “Black” by all of the people of Virginia. 


As the nation drifted toward civil war, Western Virginia 
was caught between the upper and the nether stones, until in 
tion she instituted 4 unique method of main her 
convictions; and to this day the State of West Virginia is 
rocanbcn pied 8 8 part of either the North ov es Wen 
regarded with Ing 


of the constitution of 1850, slavery de- 
the sce as a sectional issue. The Western portion 
w enjoyed more political power than ever be- 


in 
5 State no e of complete control in the not distant 
fore, with the Ph occasional mention of Negro slavery in the 
gature- es of the time and in newspaper writings, but, 
event was content to rest on its Pgs and wait 
in 1865 to bring about the long-awaited vote on the 
for the year 


basis question. 

reas things had assumed a more hopeful aspect for 
But Sas Eastern people were beginning to complain that 
the West, wagging the dog, and many of them declared that 
a unt was the only possible method of setting things 
gee slave issue was again in prominence on the na- 
right scene, and developments on the question of popular 
Se er and the progress of fighting in “Bleeding Kansas” 
sere followed with keen interest by the people of Virginia. 
With respect to this whole matter, the people of Western Vir- 
ginia were generally opposed to the expansion of slavery, 
gece they had long been in a position to know its pernicious 
fects on government, but they did not approve the idea of 
abolition within the slaveholding states, where the people res- 

ident in the area supported the institution. 


Few West Virginians had been exposed to the influence of 
Nerthern abolitionism, and they regarded the very name as 
= ieeult when applied to them. The important thing about 
Savery in Western Virginia at this time was that it had, for 
@erstions, served as the causa remota of bitter sectional con- 
Sct, and had thus established a tradition of opposition to East- 
“= Views, These old patterns of thought ran deep, and when 
Gieresees cecurred, it was easy for the Western people to 
Sra *verything Eastern in the name of oppression, and 

Mevery the fundamental motive for that oppression. 
oe neha — of events the spokesmen of the trans- 
Se Res, ang, reference to slavery during the decade of 

© cocasion, even asserted their loyalty to the 


~~ ail 
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titutions. In April, 1856, bet 


(Pa.) te cari the following editorial: 


“panhandle” 46 fing in their lot with us from Pennsylvania, 
ea be a very desirable acquisition to Pennsylvania, 
The are thrifty, intelligent and enterprising, and by 
bised Sala -s they would add materially to the “bone 
ovoer as well as to the wealth of the Keystone State. 

, 


from lending encouragement to any such 
ate tes Eaeninet gave assurances that Pennsylvania woulq 
extend a cordial welcome to the Panhandle people when the 
time should come. A Wheeling paper replied by Gisclaiming 
any such intent on the part of the Panhandle dwellers, ang 
definitely stated: '*' 
The people of the Panhandle are true alike to their State and 


her institutions. They will rally under the flag of the State to 
defend the institutions of the State. 


But while rebuffing any dismemberment proposals advanced 
by out-of-the-state sources, the people of the Panhandle, and 
of the Western area in general, nursed a deep-seated grievance 
against the planter aristocracy. They were opposed primarily 
to the slave tax provision in the constitution of 1850, but other 
laws designed to protect slavery within the State also proved 
irritating. One of these was a statute which subjected anyone 
publicly attacking the institution of slavery to a fine of three 


ome th sections was the fact that the E 
= ~ Mego, Ages * tee 
ee cee 


iw tie FORMATION of West Vincrnta 
fun at Western members of the Legisla- _ 


wer as A FACTOR 
“Country Jakes.” ‘This had, long been 
wee ood calling elgh had been burned in effigy for having 
pelt pabit- ihe Western people as “the Backwoods Vote.’"*? 
rac a of the type of buffoonery carried on was the 

ter exam k of the Richmond Whig on the Lieutenant Gov- 

cuighting eg ackson from Parkersburg. In its columns the 
enor, & Mr. Whig asserted that the above mentioned gentle- 
eaitor of ics d very poorly before the Senate, and that his 
jman had beh ted to the penetrating mind of the editor that 
indica ed his seat with needles. The Whig recom- 


actions fill 
~ $4 senatorial committee be raised to ascertain if 


heelt 

oa that if Jac i ” zi e 
. dof “trying to ring in with the niggerites so desperately, 
= might have been able to make a better appearance.'** 

Although large scale slavery did not exist in Western Vir- 
sig there were certain manifestations of the institution 
oe aroused the ire of the Western people. The worst of- 
fender in this respect was the domestic slave trade which was, 
to some degree, active in the area. Slaves were marched across 
Western Virginia in large gangs to the Ohio River and shipped 
downstream to the plantations of the South, and for a time 
there was a slave ranch near Clarksburg where Negroes were 


conditioned for the trip.'** 


Antialavery feeling was strongest in the Panhandle and the 
adjacent counties, and weakest in the counties lying along the 
Kestucky border and those contiguous to the Valley. Even 
i the Panhandle, however, there was nothing approaching the 
stelition peychology. The attitude there is well summed up in 
Ge following newspaper editorial: '** 

Se tar as ts regards the abstract question of slavery—that is, 
SUN? Per #6, morality viewed, we are sate in saying that there 
Se mitt Wrependerance against it; and in this particular, 

Pet-handie is Northern in sentiment, Yet this preponderant 
ne owery ‘slimes! by no means runs to abolitioniam. On 


5 — yale 
(Chege! Mayer and Miter, 
Femeuen a etm, 


of the rer 
the Confederacy was imperative if that ae 
endure. Wh 
In the meantime Virginia had had the events in the na 
under nervous surveillance, and uneasy speculation as to her . 
position in the impending conflict absorbed the attentions of ¥ 
her .. In Mid-November Governor Letcher called a 
session of the General Assembly which convened on 

January 7, 1861, to consider the position of Virginia in the 
national crisis. There had been much talk of a state conven- 
tion during the period between the calling of the special session 
and the time it met, and the Governor, in referring to this 
agitation, stated, “I see no necessity for it at this time, nor do 
I now see any good practical result that can be accomplished 
by bg! 

Despite the Governor's views, the Assembly passed on Jan- 
uary 14, a bill providing for the election of members to a state 
convention, which assembled on February 13. This convention, 
true to Virginia precedent, contained a preponderance of East- 
ern delegates, and so might have been expected to conform to 
Eastern desires. 


The membership of the convention, however, was thought 
to be safely anti-secessionist. When the election was over and 
the results announced, there was general rejoicing in Western 
Virginia that this was so.’ In the convention the Western 
members, opportunists to the last, again posed the issue of the 
basis and thet of discriminatory taxation, and were informed 
that the East was now ready to grant the requested reform'* 
in return for assurances that Western Virginia would support 

‘As the seasions continued, the progress of the con- 


” 
the leagu' 
od State Capital?”"”” mn 
{ the West with surprising accuraa, 
FES te eT) Journal offered: the: foleane ; 
e (RL) Journal o} & obser. 
indications that the citizens of Western Vir- 
aon aking of having a little secession of their own, 
wala are strongly attached to the Union; they do not like the 
eo they have received from the slaveholders in the 
eastern part of the state; they think that the present state 
constitution makes an unjust discrimination against them, ang 
they detest the secession talk which some of the Richmond 
people indulge in. 

Such, indeed, was the general situation in Western Virginia, 
Her outstanding men in the Secession Convention spoke against 
any disruption of the Union. Waitman T. Willey of Monon- 
galia and John S. Carlile of Harrison were notable in this re. 
spect, and James Burley of Marshall incorporated a blunt 
warning in the body of a series of resolutions Proposed by him 
to the convention as follows: '“ 

6. Resolved, that the right of revolution above 
can be exercised as well by a portion of the citizens of a State 
agzinst their State government, as it can be exercised by the 
whole people of a State against their federal government, 


and align her with the Confederacy, Accordingly the conven- 
tion went into secret sessions and threats and intimidation 
Sésinst the Western members became the order of the 

day, wit ay ete conditions a secession ordinance was passed 
a, Aged 17, 1861. This was to be submitted to the voters of 
hs Prgaaaton, but the Eastern leaders leat ‘no te 
the Confederate Government, and 

teten 2 nmvlched even belore the none conan was 
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the complexion of the Secession Conven: 

nt to the Western people, they reacted ina pi gers 
way by holding a series of mass meetings denouncing secession 
and pledging loyalty to the Union, These were held with great- 
est frequency in the Northwestern counties, and serveq to 
keep alive the bitterness of Western resentment. To the aver- 
age Western man the act of the Secession Convention in re. 
nouncing the Union was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
It was the denouement of the long series of Oppressions forced 
on the transmontane people by the Eastern aristocracy, and it 
definitely meant that some action must be taken. 


A new wave of mass meetings Swept the Northwestern area 
and secession was loudly protested. The most important of 
these meetings was that held at Clarksburg on April 22, 1861, 
which recommended that delegates be selected to meet in con- 
vention at Wheeling to “determine upon such action as the 
people of Northwestern Virginia should take in the present 
fearful emergency.”'* 


In pursuance of this recommendation, a convention assem- 
bled at Wheeling on May 13, 1861, and, after debating the 
wisdom of an effort to create a new state, authorized the elec- 
tion of a constituent convention to meet in June. This “Second 
Wheeling Convention” passed an ordinance reorganizing the 
State government on June 19, and filled the major State offices 
with loyal persons.'*’ 


In the meantime the new state idea, which had been agi- 
tated for years, was given wide currency by men like John S. 
Carlile and Francis H. Pierpont; and, as initial Union military 
‘ecesses made the time opportune, a concerted effort was 
made to effect dismemberment. The Second Wheeling Con- 
vention was reconvened, and on August 20, 1861, enacted an 
erdinance for the division of the State.'** During these ses- 
sons, sorne of the delegates opposed the formation of a new 
Male becsuse they feared that it might remain slave territory. 


People and ratified by a vote of 18,408 to 781, but the unsettled 
sonditiens of the ares prevented anything like a full vote. 
_—— 
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Was expected, largely represented | 
there was disagreement among the vt 
of which slavery was one. - = 
The whole attitude of the constitutional convention y 
the best interests of the project required that as little as y 
sible be said about slavery during its sessions. The cons 
from frank 


tions of the individual members ranged all the way 
abolitionism to ardent pro-slavery sentiments, and the ma. 
topic 


jority of the members feared that a discussion of the 
would result in such disagreement as to destroy the oppor- 
tunity of erecting a new state. The creation of a new state | 
was the most cherished ambition of most of the mem! | 
to insure the success of the undertaking, they were willing to 
remain silent on the matter of slavery, and sought to prevent 
the abolition sympathizers from precipitating discussion of the 


subject in the convention. 
Anti-slavery sentiment seemed to be concentrated within 
the breasts of the clerical members of the convention. There 
were eight ministers included in the membership of the body, 
and at least half of these were affiliated with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which had been anti-slave in sentiment 


since its origin.'* 
Reluctance to discuss slavery was not confined to the mem- 
bership of the convention, but was shared by most of the news- 
est. Even the Wheeling Intelligencer, 


wi per 
Later on, under the heading, “Shall we have « new State? 
Se Intettigencer asked. “What shout slavery?” and con 


eluded = 
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Whether the constitution will contain such 
ter for the convention to determine, and we ee 


clause is a m 
determine it wisely and quietly. win Pri <2 a 
of this point may be, it cannot aftect oe : 


to the | 7 
question of a free or slave state; For that other 
like Ohio and Pennsylvania, before mage on will be, 
read the language of the great events swi vho hay ave 
try can doubt, Seping over the coun. 


This conviction seems to have been t ical of 2 
a majority of the Western people. Its te mee meee of 
ing vein: Slavery is undesirable, but the geographic and one 
nomic conditions of Western Virginia have doomed it Pa 
region. There are, however, some slaveholders in the area 
who support the institution, and, if a concerted effort is made 
for its abolishment, these persons wil] react strongly, and their 
reaction may possibly injure the chance of creating a new 
state. Therefore, why endanger a God-given Opportunity to 
escape the domination of Eastern Virginia by insisting on a 
mere moral technicality? 


While a policy of strict silence might have sufficed in the 
Northwestern counties, it could not be made to prevail when 
the ambitions of the new state men sought to embrace cer- 
tain of the counties bordering on the Valley or located in that 
section. The desire to include all of the counties wherein the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was located created something of 
@ dilemna, since those to the east contained more slaves, and 
consequently more slave sympathizers than the Northwestern 
setion. This is another reason why the convention sought to 
avoid any definitely anti-slave position. If those counties, 
where Southern sentiment ran high, were to be included in 
the new state, they must not be antagonized by any unfriend- 
WY pronouncements against slavery. This whole question of 
the boundary of the new state was closely linked with slavery 
aud with expeciiency, and probably goes a long way toward 
*epleining the reluctant attitude of the majority in the con- 
wettice, 


There were men in the convention, however, whose moral 
comrictions forbade them to close their eyes to what they con- 
sHGEHES Che evils of the institution Such men refused to eval | 
Naw Gee exiguacios of the situation and remain decently sent 


And come it did on November 30, 1861, 
representative from Boone County, a Whig, n 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, introduced the 
olution: '"' 

WHEREAS, negro slavery is the origin and foundation ota 
national troubles, and the cause of the terrible rebellion shee 
midst, that is seeking to overthrow our government; gut 
whereas slavery is incompatible with the word of God, aa 
detrimental to the interests of a free people, as wel] PA 
to the slaves themselves. Wrong 


RESOLVED, that the convention inquire into the expediency 
of making the proposed New State a free state, and that a pro. 
vision be inserted in the constitution for the gradual emangj_ 
pation of all slaves within the proposed boundary of the new 
state, to be submitted to the people for their approval Or re- 
jection. 


This philippic aroused absolutely no debate in the conven. 
tion. It was ordered printed and laid on the table, and for the 
time the tacit gag rule remained in effect. However, another 
attempt to get the matter of slavery before the convention was 
made on December 14, when Gordon Battelle of Ohio County, 
another Methodist Episcopal minister, introduced the follow- 
ing: we 


1. No slave shall be brought into this State for permanent 
after the adoption of this Constitution. 


«piberty,” “Observer,” etc. Battelle w, 

the struggle, and January 27, 1862, he peoot Willin 
which were ordered printed and 

committee on Fundamental and General Pro. 

t No slave shall be brought’ into ‘this Stateuge 
residence after the adoption of this Constitution, : 

a. All children born of slave parents in this State 
after the fourth day of July, eighteen hundred and ue 
shall be free. And the legislature may provide by general 
laws for the apprenticeship of such children during their mj- 
nority, and for their subsequent colonization. , 


But again no opportunity for debate Was pri and 
there seemed little hope for an emancipation clause in the 


constitution. The Intelligencer now approved of Battelle’ 
plan and editorialized:'” 4 


The policy of Mr. Battelle’s resolutions is to assist nature, 
just as a gentle medicine in careful hands arrests disease and 
gradually dispels it from the system. If passed, its effects for 
good will be felt at once by the new State. If defeated, the bad 
effect no one can tell. 


tation in the convention when his resolutions should come up 
for debate; but, since there was no debate, and in view of the 
fact that a ten-minute rule had been imposed, he was unable 
to deliver it. It was published in the Intelligencer, and also 
printed in pamphlet form for distribution among the people. 
In this speech Battelle repeated the customary arguments to 
show that slavery was a curse, and that it was inexpedient to 
continue it in Western Virginia.'”* 


Full credit must be given Gordon Battelle for his continued 
‘© make West Virginia a free state, His actions could 


Sot have been easy in the face of the determined effort to 
herp any discussion of alavery from the floor of the conven- 
Man, and he must have | rome 
Saw sed radical But Battelle and his 

POSTeStion) believed 
% removed were 


slavery there, might 
ture date. 

On February 12, 1862, Battelle Presented the fo] ov 
olution: '’? de 


“No slave shall be brought, or free person of color come, into 
this State for permanent residence after this Constitution oes 


Sales at the age of twenty-eight, and the females at the age of 
eighteen years; and the children of such females shall be free 
at birth. 


Staveny AS A FACTOR IN THE FoRMAtion op Wagp - ee. 
the slavery question had final: 

Seaibere that the matter should a ‘een Some of the 

it was accordingly moved to make this last of Battelle's «2, and 

tions the order of the day for future discuseiaee ae resolu- 

motion of Ephraim D. Hall of Marion, dt too omeae i on the 

table without debate.'’* s ‘id on the 


On the following day, however, it 
vexed question raised by Battelle mig be ee that the 
the expedient of raising a committee on slavery) wg by 
servation led to the first real discussion of the Guest is ob- 
convention, and even then nothing like dea vee the 
earried on. It was soon ascertained that the first ate was 
Battelle’s resolutions could be carried with no pit 3 
that the fate of the gradual emancipation clause was pats: 7 
Several members expressed themselves as desiring the Bei 
of the new state project above everything else, but as hee 
completely ignorant as to what action in regard to i 
would best assure it. 


On the motion of John A. Dille of Preston, the first section 
of the Battelle resolutions was incorporated into the new 
constitution by a 48-1 vote. A particular effort was made to 
make this a unanimous vote, since it was felt that such 
unanimity of opinion would be helpful to the new State 
when it should stand before the bar of Congress. Accordingly 
the dissenting member, William W. Brumfield of Wayne, was 
besought to reconsider his ballot, which he refused to do, 
saying that while he “didn’t take as much part in the discus- 
Sons as some of the members,” he always “did his own 


voting.” *” 

Hiram Haymond of Marion (a proslave advocate) congratu- 
lsted the convention on its smooth handling of the matter and 
tked Battelle “never to mention slavery here again.” The 
Rewepspers expressed disappointment at the weak slave clause 
inserted in the constitution,’ and one of them explained the 
failure to incorporate free state provision in the document 
#5 due to the "Miserable bungling of the free state men” who 
had allowed themselves to be outgeneraled by the proslave 


fia 


- West VIRGINIA 


members.” Fear of unfavorable a 
of the omission was also Rete : 
to condemn the lackadi 
needy pin ll by the West Virginia 7 
tion, but if proper consideration be given 
conditions of the time, such censure of th 
less justifiable, How could they be expected to 
wise decision which might be vindicated by the fut 
of national development? Lincoln had not made up his ming 
as to the proper course to pursue on the matter of asa, 
and the West Virginia state makers might reasonably mark 
time until some indication of the presidential intent as 
forthcoming. 


During the time between the publication of the Constitution 
and its ratification, a good deal of anti-slavery feeling deve 
ed in Western Virginia. More and more people were begin- 
ning to feel that the failure of the convention to include an 
emancipation clause in the constitution would prove a stum- 
bling block to Congressional approval of the new State. 


National developments figured strongly in shaping the 
West Virginia attitude. On March 6, 1862, Lincoln recommend- 
ed to the House of Representatives the adoption of a joint 
resolution as follows: '** 

Resolved, That the United States ought to cooperate with 
any State which may adopt gradual emancipation of slavery, 
@iving to such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State, in 
its discretion, to compensate for the inconveniences, public and 
private, produced by such change of system, 

Within a few months, when his plans regarding the ulti- 
tate disposition of slavery were more matured, the President 
Presented the rough draft of a bill to permit federal compen- 
sation to states undertaking the emancipation of their slaves. 
Such action was deemed expedient in the prosecution of the 
Wer, and the bill, 4s follows, was “respectfully and earnestly 
Peeemnemeted  ' 


Be enacted by the Senate end House of Representations 
te United Sates of America tn Congress assembled, that 


é] 


. 4 ; 


‘3 Proposal” for emanci 


ae ined to become a 


tis 

Virginia was des 
The bill for the admission of West 

try-wide attention, and few newspa) 


id con. 1 | 
cn date of the State with the 


he setting up of congressional 
The pine advanced were that it 
better to create a new state where the slaves would 
better than even chance for freedom than to refuse 
assure that they remained slaves. 


On June 23, 1862, Senator Ben Wade from Ohio, irmar . 
the Committee on Territories, reported Senate Bill 365 Se 
the admission of West Virginia. At this time it was Tead ang 
passed to a second reading.'’”? Meanwhile Represe oe 
Brown, on June 25, introduced a similar bill in the Hous 
where it was read a first and second time and referred to the 
Committee on Territories.'?! 


The Senate Bill was largely the work of John S. Carlile 
from Clarksburg, Virginia, who, as the member best acquaint- 
ed with all the facts concerning the formation of the new 
State, had been entrusted with the writing of a bill for its 
admission. Since Carlile had been one of the most active 
advocates of the new state during the days of the Western 
mass meetings and the Wheeling conventions, it was felt that 
the project was in good hands. 


Senate Bill 365, however, was a dash of cold water to the 
Western hopes of statehood. It provided for the passage of 
a fuskiiog ae to permit the calling of another convention 

estern Virginia for the p of a new 
constitution, which would be pede sa to contain on Sl 
tleuse; and which must also include additional Eastern 
tes within the territory of the new State," Such 
cnt, eravistons could only mean the end of the new 
Sevewent f they were passed by Congress. 


7 


as 4 FACTOR IN THE ForMATroN op _ 
; ‘The Constitution of West Virginia, attached to He 


admision to the Union, provided for the inclusion o 
four specified counties, and the Provisional inch inte 


y @ majority vote 


ferson might 
be annexed.'”? Such unusual territorial provisions pits Pen 


ted as indicated above, by a desire to keep the Baltimore 
Ohio Railroad out of the hands of the Eastern Virgintem a: 


the time the matter came before Con: ess, the 

hed been taken, and the four cane of the pe 
visional group had been added to the new State thus making 
a total of forty-eight, but the three counties of the second 
provisional group were not included because they had not 
indicated a desire to become a portion of West Virginia 
Carlile’s bill would make it mandatory that these three and 
twelve other border counties be added to the new State. 


Such an addition was rendered practically impossible, how- 
ever, by the requirement that an abolition clause be incorpo- 
rated into the constitution. Those fifteen counties contained a 
considerable number of slaves and proslave sentiment was 
strong in them. In view of these considerations, the bill was 
interpreted as evidence that Carlile had betrayed the new 
State forces. He was roundly lambasted throughout Western 
Virginia and his motives impeached in Congress. 


While a true appraisal of Carlile’s motives is obviously im- 
possible, ft would appear that the extreme vituperation pour- 
ed on his head was unjustified. Although a new State man, 
Carlile was not an abolitionist nor even an emancipationist. 
He had once publicly stated, “I believe that slavery is a social, 
political, and reli 


ee et 
estern Virginia without d 
tors “i aah: apparently had been 
Mi nning, but as the congressional 
ss: tion on the State became app 
re ‘ded that no new state would be preferable : 
if Carlile's actions are to be taken in pod faith, the ; 
cable thing about his bill was the requirement that an e, > 


be placed in the new constitution. cies 
L asemab enna a square with his true sentiments, Peat 


to offer the best justification for the charges of betrayal hurleq 


at him. 

On June 26, Senator Wade instituted discussion of the West 
Virginia bill in the Senate. The expected opposition devel. 
immediately as Charles Sumner of Massachusetts Pointed out 
that the provision for gradual emancipation in the Carlile bill 
recognized the existence of slavery within the State for the 
duration of the lives of the present generation of slaves. Sum- 
ner proposed to strike out that portion of the bill and j 
“within the limits of the said State there shall be neither slav- 
ery nor involuntary servitude, otherwise than in punishment 
of crime whereof the party shall be duly convicted.” 17 


The order of business in the Senate necessitated termination 
of the discussion at that point, but it was revived on June 27, 
and then postponed until July 1, when Sumner’s amendment 
was discussed.'"” Objections to the bill were raised by Sena- 
tor Collamer of Vermont because it would admit the new 
“tate without any further reference to Congress. As these 
objections of the Senator unfolded, Willey of Virginia pre- 
sented the following amendment which he believed would 
meet all objections: '™ 


West Virginis is hereby admitted into the Union on 


i 


ferting with the original States in all respects whatever, and 
soon the fundamental condition that from and after the 4th 
Say of July 1883, the children of all slaves born within the 
Sets of the said Mitte shall be free, and that no law shall be 
comed by sald Bite by which any citinens of either of the 
ms ot te & “all be excluded from the enjoyment of 

Mrivibeges and immunities ty which such cite is 


r 

a 
: 
. 
Mi 
i 
e 


: 


tomcern of the Senate. Wade offered an amendment to the 
Willey substitute to alleviate their condition as follows: * 
And that all slaves within the said State who shall at the 
See aforesaid be under twenty-one years of age, shall be free 
when they arrive at the age of twenty-one. 


Whee this amendment to the amendment had been ap- 
froved by the Senate, and it appeared likely that the amend- 
est might also be passed, Carlile sttempted to put in an 
Snesdaret requiring ratification of the constitution by a mae 
Dery of the ~ poopie” 

Volers,* 


This last proposition seemed acceptable to Congress if only 
some means of caring for slave children born before the fourth 
day of July, 1863, 

solved the difculty with the following amendment, 
0 be inserted after the word “free” in the Willey-Brown 
Mebetitiste. 


On July 16, the Senate bill was introduced into House 
and read the first and second time; and, on motion sides 
9 further consideration was postponed until Decem- 
ber, 1862. Such action by the House caused the People of 

Virginia to adopt a pessimistic attitude regarding the 

ity of their admission to the Union. There were some 
cheerful notes struck, however, and many persons had conf- 
dence in the final success of the new state movement. As one 
hopeful person expressed it: 7°7 


When the people are left to say new State and no “nigger,” 
or “nigger” and no new State, they will say with an emphasis 
that will make the negroirats stand in awe, no nigger, but a 
new State. 


The new state advocates left no stone unturned in whipping 
up enthusiasm for the movement. Senator Willey and Gover- 
nor Pierpont canvassed the Northwestern section of the State 
and vied with each other in oratorical outpourings. Such group 
meetings did a great deal to acquaint the people with the 
true status of the bill in Congress, and were usually terminated 
with three cheers for Willey and three groans for Carlile. 


On December 9, 1862, Senate Bill 365 was again taken up in 
the House of Representatives, and ran into serious trouble 


Bet there were other objections besides those dealing with 
Be strietty constitutional aspects of the matter. Joseph Seegar, 


84 West Vircinia Hy 


another representative from 
expediency of the measure, ing 
easier to restore the Union if Virginia 
closed with the impassioned plea: 7° 


Let there not be two Virginias. Do 
do not break up the rich cluster of 
associations that gather over the name ai 
ancient and once glorious and noble cor 


=e tae ie ™ 


Despite all objections, the bill was read a 
passed by a vote of 96 to 55.7" The majority in 
seemed to have adopted the view of Thaddeus 
said that he would vote for the bill because it 
proper thing to do, and not because he believed there was any 
constitutional justification for the act. ris 

The final passage of the bill by the House of Representatives 
was the occasion for wild rejoicing in Northwestern Virginia, 
On the evening of December 19, Morgantown was illuminate 
from one end to the other with “several thousand brilliant 
lights.” At eight o’clock Kiger’s Bugle Band marched down 
Main Street playing “Hail Columbia” as hard as they could 
blow. Meantime every firearm in the city was discharged 

repeatedly, and the celebration ended with a rousing rendi- 
tion of “Yankee Doodle” in the Court House Square.” 


Such celebrations were somewhat premature in view of 
the fact that the presidential signature was yet required to 
make the bill a law. President Lincoln was sorely perplexed 
over the matter of the admission of West Virginia, but finally 
decided in favor of the new state on grounds of expediency. 
“Then, too,” he wrote, “It turns that much slave soil free” ™ 


The presidential signature was attached and the bill became 
law on January 31, 1862; but admission was only conditional, 
and it yet remained for the people of the proposed state to 
meet the condition of their admission before becoming full- 
fledged members of the Union. Accordingly efforts were bent 
toward reassembling the constitutional convention. Several 
4 i's members were now dead and new elections had to be 


new state, and spent some time trying to au’ 
of the Reformed Virginia Legislature which u 
consented to dismemberment. He also dealt with the prin- 
cipal objection of Carlile and his followers”’* which had to do 
with “Congressional Dictation.” Willey pointed out that there 
was ample precedent for such procedure and cited the cases 
of Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, and other States to show 
that this was so.”** 


But, Willey continued, the real reason behind all this cry 
of congressional dictation was objection to the fact that West 
Virginia was to become a free state.” He recounted the 
umber of slaves within the region to show that slavery was 
*et £0 well intrenched nor so financially rooted in the economy 
of the State as to make any interference with it fatal. He also 
a the time-honored geographical argument to show 
tet ASYErY could never flourish in the region in any event, 

that, therefore, abolition of the institution was really no 
— In closing his speech he anticipated the future indus- 
Ml development of the State and held that the course of 
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industry there would preclude any employment of Slaves in 


the area. 
the part of some 

xisted a desire on Members of 

és porate to grant compensation to slave owners ie 


ittee was appointed to ascertan if 
ma ae eee could be written into the con ti ty 
or die the necessity of referring the whole question a 
i once more. This committee reported that no g 
—. was needed, since the owners of slaves woulg 
ble. 2 collect their fair value under the provision of the pro. 
a sed constitution which forbade the taking of Private prop. 
— for public use without just compensation to the party 


concerned.?"* 

On February 16, James H. Brown of Kanawha, who was 
regarded as the strongest proslave man in the convention, 
sought the passage of a resolution petitioning Congress for 
the appropriation of two million dollars to be used to com- 
pensate masters of slaves freed in West Virginia, This resoly. 
tion, designed to put the convention on record as favoring 
compensation, was rejected; but the necessary amendment, as 
specified by Congress, was approved by a vote of 54 to 0, 
and on February 18, the amended constitution Was adopted 
by the convention,2"” 


While shying away from the Brown resolution concerning 


with the arranging of the necessary election schedule, and the 
matter of deciding whether soldiers should be permitted to 


vots 


Bet re adjourning, the convention adopted an “Address to 
Re People of West Virginia” which sought to win support for 
© amended commtitution in the forthcoming elections, In 


July 4, 1863, and 
there was a provision for the freeing of tho: 


se under twenty- 
one years of age on that date; but in the case of those over the 


age of twenty-one, there was no freedom provision. 

The question as to how these slaves were finally freed is 
often asked, and usually incorrectly answered. The Emanci- 
pation Proclamation of January 1, 1863 did not affect them 
Since the region was not considered to be in rebellion against 


the United States, and the thirteenth amendment to the fed- 


ral constitution came after their freedom had been accom- 
plished. 


The plight of the remaining slaves excited some attention in 

the new State of West Virginia, and newspaper agitation was 

| @atFied om for their emancipation. That the institution was 
Mirendy doomed was clearly indicated by action on the national 
The thirteenth amendment, prohibiting slavery, was 
by the United States Senate on April 8, 1864, but failed 


Beret trust you will not hesitate to take : 
, 


e matter of the ratification of 
ae ae before the legis mire hee 
pe House of Delegates to raise a CO aTee to Teport a 
ie for the immediate abolition of slavery within the State 2 
bil January 26, James Harvey Ferguson from Cabel] ¢ 
Be rted such a bill from eae, a —_ Seemed to be 
little opposition to its enactment. The bill was reaq the 
second time in the House on January 30, and an attempt was 
made to substitute a constitutional amendment for the bill 
as some members believed it to be contrary to the State 
Constitution. 


On February 1, the bill again came up in the House and, 
after a sharp exchange had occurred over the constitutional 
aspects of the bill, it was approved (on February 2) and sent 
to the Senate. In the upper house an attempt was made to 
amend the bill so as to require the compensation of owners, 
but that provision was not included as the bill was approved 
17 to 1. The dissenting vote was cast by Hiram Haymond 
from Marion County, a well-known secessionist sympathizer, 


As it finally appeared on the statute books, the bill abolish- 
ing slavery in West Virginia read as follows: ** 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of West Virginia: 


1. All persons held to service or labor as slaves in this State, 
are hereby declared free, 


2. There shail hereafter 


be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in this State, except in punishment for crime where- 
Of fe Party shall have been duly convicted, 


rac netion of thetr Legislature on February 3 18th, the 
Prople of West Virginia vindicated the judgement of Gordon 


